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Introduction 


When  we  began  preparations  for  the  Second  French  Graduate 
Student  Conference  at  UCLA,  we  learned  very  quickly  that  the 
concept  of  "being  late"  is  a  phenomenon  that  haunted  not  only  the 
Romantics.  To  follow  an  original  event  of  any  kind  is  a  challenging 
task,  but  the  successful  outcome  of  our  conference  States  of  Identity: 
Limits  and  Possibilities  of  Writing  "French,"  documented  by  the  high 
quality  of  the  present  proceedings,  demonstrate  that  there  can  be 
original  "seconds,"  as  paradoxical  as  this  might  sound. 

Our  "Call  for  Papers"  for  a  conference  on  "identity"  in  the 
context  of  'French'  writing  generated  national  and  international 
responses  from  students  in  different  disciplines  such  as  Art  His- 
tory, ESL,  Philosophy,  Theater,  as  well  as  French,  German  and 
Comparative  Literature  thus  underlining  the  interdisciplinary 
appeal  of  this  conference. 

Denis  HoUier's  thought-provoking  keynote  address  on  the 
very  timely  and  controversial  question  of  teaching  literature  in 
translation  inaugurated  the  three-day  event.  Hollier's  talk  was 
complemented  by  insightful  responses  from  Janet  Bergstrom  and 
Andrea  Loselle  from  the  perspective  of  film  and  poetry.  We  want 
to  thank  all  three  of  them  for  setting  the  stage  for  an  intellectually 
challenging  yet  collegial  discussion  among  students,  faculty  and 
the  many  guests  from  outside  the  academic  community. 

Though  the  papers  presented  by  the  graduate  students  in  six 
panels  contributed  much  to  our  knowledge  regarding  individual 
aspects  of  "identity"  in  different  cultures  and  time  periods,  the 
subsequent  discussions  made  it  clear  that  attempts  to  reach 
"sameness"  regarding  a  given  problem  were  inevitably  deferred 
by  new  questions  and  concerns.  What  remained  was  the  realiza- 
tion that  in  spite  of  the  plurality  of  opinions,  we  had  achieved 
"identity"  in  the  overarching  collective  gesture  of  intellectual 


exchange.  It  is  this  discovery  that  justifies  this  conference  and  our 
work  in  the  humanities  in  general. 

This  conference  and  the  publication  of  its  proceedings  would 
not  have  been  possible  without  the  generous  financial  support 
from  our  sponsors  and  we  want  to  thank  the  Borchard  Foundation, 
the  French  Consulate  at  Los  Angeles,  the  UCLA  Graduate  Student 
Association,  the  Center  for  Modern  and  Contemporary  Studies 
and  the  Campus  Programs  Committee  of  the  Program  Activities 
Board.  Last  but  not  least,  we  want  to  express  our  gratitude  to  the 
UCLA  French  Department  and  its  faculty,  whose  continued  sup- 
port, encouragement  and  presence  during  the  panels  was  much 
appreciated  by  the  graduate  students.  A  special  thanlc  you  is  due 
to  Jean-Claude  Carron  for  his  introduction  of  the  keynote  speaker 
and  tireless  personal  engagement  in  the  organization  of  this  confer- 
ence. 

Our  last  acknowledgment  goes  to  the  graduate  students  of  the 
French  Department  who  contributed  in  many  ways  to  the  success- 
ful outcome  of  this  event  and  sacrificed  much  precious  time  to 
meetings  and  other  organizational  tasks.  We  hope  that  the  success 
of  the  first  two  conferences  will  serve  as  motivation  and  inspira- 
tion to  those  who  are  currently  working  on  next  year's  conference, 
which  we  are  all  eagerly  anticipating. 

The  Editors 

Diane  Duffrin 
Markus  MiiUer 
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Friday,  April  25,  1997 

South  Bay  Room  of  Sunset  Village  Commons 

4:45  p.m.    Introduction  of  Keynote  Speaker 

fean-Claude  Carron,  UCLA 
5:00  p.m.    Keynote  Address 

Denis  Hollier.  Yale  University 
"Blanchot,  Speaking  in  Tongues:  Otherness  in 
Translation" 
Respondents 
fanet  Bergstrom,  UCLA 
Andrea  Loselle,  UCLA 
7:00  p.m.    Reception 

Saturday,  April  26,  1997 

NORTHRIDGE  RoOM 

9:00  a.m.    Panel  #1 

Grafting  Past  to  Present:  Hybrid  Identities 

Moderator:  Michael  Stafford 

1.  "Norman  French,  Latin  and  Scots  English:  Three  versions  of 
the  Leges  inter  Brettos  et  Scottos,"  Kristen  Over  (UCLA,  Comp. 
Literature  Program) 

2.  "Verlan:  An  Expression  of  Beur  Identity  or  Reversal  by 
Inverse,"  Amy  Welb  (Texas  Tech  University.  Dept.  of  Classical 
and  Modem  Languages) 


3.  "Marcel  Mauss  on  Nationalism:  An  Approach  to  The  Gift," 
Luke  Bresky  (UCLA.  Dept  of  English) 

10:45  a.m.    Panel  #2 

The  Politics  of  Pedagogy:  Translating  Cultitre  in 
the  Classroom 

Moderators:  Natalie  Munoz,  Marcella  Munson 

1 .  "Silent  Words:  Language  as  an  Obstacle  to  Immigrant 
Integration  and  Identity  in  French  Society,"  Katharine 
Harrington  (Texas  Tech  University,  Dept.  of  Classical  and 
Modern  Languages) 

2.  "The  Guest  in  the  Classroom:  The  Voice  of  Camus  in 
Multicultural  Academic  Discourse,"  Ajanta  Dutt  (Rutgers 
University,  ESL  Program) 

3.  "Radical  Chic(k):  The  American  Roots  of  Marie  de  France," 
Susan  Purdy  (University  of  Western  Ontario,  Dept.  of  French) 

2:30  p.m.    Panel  #3 

Bodies  in  Writing:  Feminine  Identity  and  the 
Literary  Text 

Moderator:  Heather  Howard 

1.  "Discordant  Locations  for  the  Me-ospheric  Void:  Theophile 
Gautier  vs.  La  Sylphide,"  Regina  Fletcher  Sadono  (UCLA, 
Theatre  Arts  Dept.) 

2.  "The  Bodypolitics  of  Feminist  Science  Fiction:  Elisabeth 
Vonarburg's  Le  silence  de  la  citi,"  Lorie  Sauble-Otto  (University 
of  Arizona,  Dept.  of  French  and  Italian) 

3.  "The  "I"  Which  Is  Not  One:  Dual  Identity  in  the  Case  of 
Simone  de  Beauvoir's  Autobiography,"  Kim  Carter-Cram 
(Idaho  State  University,  Dept.  of  Foreign  Languages) 

4:15  p.m.    Panel  #4 

War  and  Remembrance:  National  Epitaphs  of  Self 

Moderator:  Stacey  Meeker 

1 .  "Proust's  Poetics  of  Recontextualization,"  fohn  S.  LaRose 
(Lousiana  State  University,  Dept.  of  French  and  Italian) 

2.  "The  Body  6md  the  State:  Fantasies  of  Identity  in  Genet's 
Pompes  Funibres,"  Leslie  Ann  Minot  (UC  Berkeley,  Dept.  of 
Comp.  Literature) 

3.  "Ecriture  et  Memoire:  Identity  and  Collective  Memory  in 
Jorge  Semprun's  L'Ecriture  ou  la  vie,"  Marcus  Keller  (California 
Slate  University  Long  Beach,  Dept.  for  German,  Russian  and 
Romance  Languages) 


Sunday,  April  27,  1997 

South  Bay  Room 

9:00  a.m.    Panel  #5 

Lieux  de  Memoire:  Negotiating  Boundaries  of 
Francophone  Identity 

Moderator:  Anne-Lancaster  Badders 

1 .  "Exile  and  Identity  in  the  Plays  of  Maryse  Conde,"  Melissa 
McKay  (University  of  Georgia,  Dept.  of  Romance  Languages) 

2.  "Personal  and  National  Narrative  in  Une  vie  de  crabe  by 
Tanella  Boni,"  Laura  K.  Reeck  (New  York  University,  Dept.  of 
French) 

10:45  a.m.    Panel  #6 

Representation  and  the  Reconsideration  of 
Identity 

Moderator:  Diane  Duffrin 

1 .  "Classical  Aesthetics,  Modem  Ethics:  Lacan,  Kierkegaard, 
Sophocles,  AnouHh,"  Joseph  fenkins  (UCLA,  Comparative 
Literature  Program) 

2.  "The  Stage  of  the  Stage:  Representation  from  Comeille  to 
Diderot,"  Ben  Kolstad  (UCLA,  Comparative  Literature  Program) 

Open  Discussion 

Closing  Statement 

Markus  Miiller,  UCLA 


Blanchot,  Speaking  in  Tongues: 
Otherness  in  Translation 


Denis  Hollier 


Je  voudrais,  lui  dit-elle,  vous  voir  lorsque  vous  etes 
seul . . . .  Je  ne  sais,  lorsque  vous  etes  seul,  comment  vous 
etes,  plus  invisible,  plus  terne,  sans  meme  ces 
metaphores  qui  servent  a  parler  du  noir  comme  d'une 
couleur.  Tout  ce  qui  peut  etre  utile  pour  communiquer 
vous  manque.  Les  pensees-passerelles,  les  articulations 
avec  le  monde,  toutes  les  sonnettes  qui  a  chaque  instant 
permettent  a  I'homme  dans  1' abandon  d'etre  servi — 
sont  bannies  de  votre  isolement.  Je  reve  a  ce  que  pourrait 
etre  le  journal  de  ces  quelques  moments  de  votre  vie. 
J'imagine  que  je  decouvre  les  cinq  mots  que  vous  ayez 
jamais  ecrits  pour  vous-memes  et  que  vous  portez  sur 
vous....  Le  seul  etat  civil  qu'il  soit  possible  de  vous 
attribuer  est  celui  d'un  homme  qui  n'existe  pas.  Cet 
homme  qui  est  ne  le  30  fevrier,  dans  une  province  ou 
Ton  parle  sans  accent,  dans  une  grande  ville  ou  la 
nuit.... 

Maurice  Blanchot,  Thomas  I'obsciir  (1941) 


Mon  etrangete  avait  pour  cause  tout  ce  qui  faisait  que 
je  ne  lui  paraissais  pas  etranger. 

Maurice  Blanchot,  Thomas  I'obsciir  (1950) 

I  will  approach  the  question  raised  by  my  subtitle— "Other- 
ness in  Translation"— from  the  most  literal  angle.  Is  it  a  crime 
against  literature  to  teach  literary  texts  in  another  language  from 
the  one  in  which  they  were  written?  What  is  the  cost,  for  literature, 
of  their  being  read  in  translation?  French  departments  do  not  hold 
exclusive  rights  to  this  issue.  Everyone  working  in  a  foreign- 
language  department  has  been  or  sooner  or  later  will  be  led  to  raise 
this  question,  and  without  a  doubt  more  than  once. 

We  are  dealing,  then,  with  a  matter  of  the  most  practical  kind, 
even  if  the  point  of  view  I  will  be  taking  on  it  is  not  itself  particu- 
larly practical.  My  remarks  will  be  restricted  to  the  level  of  what— 
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pretentiously  and  using  the  Kantian  jargon — one  might  call  the 
order  of  "pure  practical  reason."  Rather  than  offering  a  single, 
precise  answer,  I  will  explore  some  of  the  issues  at  stake  in  the 
debate. 

The  warring  camps  identify  themselves  according  to  an  oppo- 
sition between  "purists"  and  "pragmatists."  For  the  latter,  the 
object  is,  for  the  agency,  to  stay  alive,  to  remain  operational  and,  in 
order  to  do  this,  what  matter — in  the  final  analysis — what  the 
contents  of  the  curriculum  might  be?  Only  one  thing  counts:  that 
the  classrooms  not  be  empty;  that  the  students  not  be  scared  away; 
that  one  speaks  their  language  in  such  a  way  that  little  by  little, 
taken  unawares,  they  will  find  themselves,  to  their  own  surprise, 
in  a  foreign  territory.  By  reading  Stendhal  in  translation,  one  fine 
day,  without  quite  knowing  how,  they  will  end  up  feeling  ad- 
dressed in  French. 

For  the  purists,  obviously,  this  pedagogical  dumping  is  out  of 
the  question.  They  do  not  even  want  to  hear  about  this  cultural 
Agincourt:  just  because  American  English  rhymes  more  easily 
with  popular  culture  is  no  reason  to  lay  down  one's  arms  and  give 
up  the  aristocratic  value  of  high  culture.  For,  according  to  the 
purists,  it  is  literature  that  is  at  stake  in  this  war  of  languages,  and 
these  crusaders-of-the-original-language  present  themselves  as 
literature's  knights  errant. 

For  my  part,  I  have  never  been  entirely  convinced  by  such 
arguments.  I  have  never  believed  in  the  sincerity  of  these  burning 
declarations  of  love  in  favor  of  literature.  In  this  struggle  between 
translation  and  original  language,  I've  often  suspected  that  litera- 
ture was  reduced  to  the  impotent  hostage  of  warring  parties  who 
were  total  strangers  to  it,  even — if  not  enemies — at  least  false 
friends  of  it.  When,  in  Remembrance  of  Things  Past,  after  his 
grandmother's  death,  Proust's  narrator  meets  Charlus,  the  latter 
makes  fun  of  the  young  man's  mourning.  Struck  by  the  smell  of 
cynicism  emanating  from  certain  Jeremiads  over  the  decadence  of 
those  French  departments  where  colleagues  go  so  far  as  to  teach  x 
or  y  in  translation,  I  have  often  felt  the  urge  to  interrupt  them  by 
adapting  Charlus's  words  to  the  situation:  "Frankly,  you  do  not 
even  give  a  damn  for  the  old  literary  geezer;  right,  little  devil?" 

True,  there  is  little  doubt  that,  in  the  best  of  all  possible  worlds, 
the  issue  would  not  come  up.  Never  a  word  of  English,  written  or 
spoken,  would  penetrate  the  walls  of  a  French  department.  But 
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things  being  what  they  are,  and  without  wanting  to  sing  the 
praises,  and  especially  not  to  sing  them  unreservedly,  of  the 
practice  of  literature  in  translation,  I  am  not  sure  that  reading 
French  literary  texts  in  English  is  any  more  damaging  to  the 
sanctity  of  literature  than,  for  example,  their  being  sponsored,  in 
the  original  language,  by  those  programs  entirely  devoted  to  the 
linguistic  golden  calf  that  are  nowadays  labeled  under  the  rather 
sinister  brand  "business  French." 

Or  to  put  it  another  way,  if  we  have  to  deplore  the  loss  that, 
from  the  literary  point  of  view,  reading  works  in  translation 
represents,  it  is  not  translation  as  such  that  should  be  incriminated, 
but  rather  the  fact  that  today  one  no  longer  seems  to  feel  the  loss 
associated  with  it  or  even  to  notice  the  difference  between  transla- 
tion and  original.  What  we  have  to  deplore  is  not  a  loss,  but  the  loss 
of  a  loss.  Not  the  translations  themselves,  but  the  fact  that  today  we 
read  them  without  experiencing  the  feeling  of  linguistic  separation 
or  deprivation  that  constitutes — and  I  am  speaking  here  of  the  best 
translations — their  most  specific  positive  aesthetic  value.  For  the 
saddest  paradox  is  probably  the  way  in  which  the  contemporary 
use  of  reading  in  translation,  instead  of  sharpening  one's  aware- 
ness of  the  interplay  of  languages,  ends  up  feeding  an  unlimited 
imaginary  monolinguism. 

In  any  case,  contrary  to  an  often-used  comparison,  a  transla- 
tion denatures  an  original  text  far  less  than  dubbing  does  for  the 
original  version  of  a  film.  There  is  nothing  about  it  comparable  to 
those  lips  that  absurdly  try  to  catch  in  flight  sounds  for  which  they 
are  not  formatted.  In  dubbing,  filmic  experience  yields  to  a  kind  of 
phonocentric  blackmail:  as  if,  in  order  to  speak,  cinema  had  to 
speak  the  listener's  language.  The  main  concern  is  to  avoid  the  two 
catastrophic  consequences  of  subtitling:  the  irruption,  on  screen, 
of  written  signs  heterogenous  to  the  audio-visual  image,  and  the 
ensuing  fact  that  the  voices  in  the  audio-field  and  the  sub-titles  in 
the  opto-field  each  speak  a  different  language. 

The  shift  from  one  language  to  another  obeys  a  totally  differ- 
ent protocol  once  it  is  no  longer  a  matter  of  dubbing  a  sound  track 
(or  the  simultaneous  translation  of  a  speech)  but,  as  in  the  case  of 
literary  translation,  a  question  of  translating  a  written  text.  Litera- 
ture and  translation,  even  if  each  of  them  carries  this  experience 
according  to  modalities  that  are  proper  to  them,  both  provide  the 
linguistic  experience  of  a  language  stripped  of  speech,  of  a  Ian- 
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guage  snatched  by  means  of  writing  from  the  spoken  world,  the 
world  of  speaking.  In  a  certain  way,  literature  (or  language  become 
literary)  can  be  defined  a  silent,  unspoken  language.  (Derrida,  in 
On  Grammatology,  suggests  that  we  grade  the  literary  content  of  a 
text  according  to  what,  in  it,  escapes  the  phonological.)  It  begins, 
we  could  say,  the  moment  one  stops  writing  the  way  one  speaks. 
Or  where  writing  no  longer  follows  speech's  dictation  (or  dictator- 
ship). The  concept  of  literature  evokes  a  language  that,  in  a  certain 
manner,  would  be  profoundly,  ontologically,  mute.  Or  put  an- 
other way,  the  written  text,  the  target  text  of  the  literary  transla- 
tion, is  already  itself  in  something  like  a  foreign  language.  This  is 
one  of  the  many  reasons,  but  also  one  of  the  strongest  ones,  why  the 
diligent  good  will  of  the  partisans  for  reading-in-the-original  so 
often  seems  to  miss  the  point,  i.e.  the  very  reason  for  which  a  text 
would  be  said  to  be  literary.  For,  unlike  a  film,  a  literary  text  has 
always  already  departed  from  the  condition  of  the  original,  is 
always  already  in  the  space  of  translation;  for  a  literary  text,  there 
is  no  original  version  to  the  extent  that  the  so-called  original  text  is 
itself,  already,  according  to  the  expression  Maurice  Blanchot  bor- 
rows from  Joe  Bousquet,  translated  from  silence. 


How  far  can  one  push  this  analogy  between  literature  as  such 
and  translation?  Up  to  what  point  could  one  maintain  that  a 
translation  is  never  something  that,  almost  unexpectedly,  hap- 
pens, unprogrammed,  to  a  literary  text,  something  that  is  added  to 
it,  the  unpredictable  promotion  a  text  receives  at  the  point  in  its 
career  when  it  reaches  the  international  waters  of  world  literature? 
Up  to  what  point  could  one  maintain  that  a  text  is  literary  precisely 
to  the  extent  that  from  the  outset  it  is  iiiscribed  in  a  space  open  to 
the  possibility  of  translation?  Does  the  articulation  of  one  language 
with  another  (as  implemented  in  the  practice  of  restricted  transla- 
tion) serve  as  the  analogical  model — in  the  Thomist  sense  of  the 
term  analogy — for  thinking  the  articulation  of  a  natural  language 
with  "its"  literature  or  even  with  literature  in  general  (the  space  of 
"general"  translation)?  Such  an  analogy  would  imply  that  foreign- 
ness — and  in  particular  the  linguistic  kind  of  it — could  be  freed 
from  the  opposition  between  inside  and  outside,  could  be, 
undecidably,  reversibly,  internal  and  external.  Resistance  to  such 
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a  reversibility  constitutes  the  major  obstacle  to  the  merger  of  the 
literary  space  and  that  of  the  translation. 

A 1932  article  by  Maurice  Blanchot,  one  of  the  very  first  he  ever 
published,  bears  particularly  eloquent  witness  to  the  defensive 
reaction  that,  in  certain  contexts,  the  prospect  of  this  junction  could 
elicit.  It  illustrates  also  what  is  at  stake  in  the  will  to  maintain  as 
strictly  as  possible  the  separation  between  these  two  strangenesses, 
that  of  a  foreign  outside  and  that  of  a  pure  inside,  an  inside  without 
an  outside. 

Blanchot  was  twenty-five  at  the  time.  He  had  just  started,  with 
the  rightist  newspaper,  Le  Journal  des  debuts,  a  career  as  an  editor  for 
foreign  affairs  in  which  context  his  interventions  quickly  focused 
on  the  litigious  question  of  Franco-German  relations,  a  diplomatic 
matter  which,  as  we  know,  grew  daily  more  threatening.  Given  the 
uncertainties  brought  by  the  accelerating  collapse  of  the  Weimar 
Republic,  Blanchot  became  the  advocate  of  an  intransigent  French 
nationalism.  I  will  not  elaborate  on  this  background,  involving 
internal  and  external  politics  (since  it  has  been  partially  evoked  by 
Steve  Ungar  in  his  Scandal  and  Aftereffect).  But  it  should  be  kept  in 
mind.  It  particularly  explains  the  (quite  undiplomatic)  arrogance 
with  which  Blanchot  entered  the  debate  on  French  identity,  a 
debate  dominated  since  Drieu  La  Rochelle's  Mesure  de  la  France  by 
the  question  of  the  measuredness  of  France.  (Is  France  condemned 
to  measure  or,  rather,  is  measure  condemned  to  mediocrity?  How 
to  measure  French  moderation  against  German's  lack  of  it?) 

Titled  "La  Culture  f rancjaise  vue  par  un  Allemand,"  Blanchot's 
article  is  a  review  of  the  French  translation  of  a  book  that,  in  some 
respects,  could  be  considered  as  a  sort  of  German  History  of  French 
Literature:  the  German  scholar  and  translator  Ernst-Robert  Curtius's 
Essai  sur  la  France.  The  book  is  if  anything  Francophile.  But  such 
good  dispositions,  such  understanding,  coming  from  a  foreigner, 
only  threw  oil  on  the  fire,  only  exacerbated  the  demurrer  that 
Blanchot  opposes  to  them,  a  refusal  that  leads  him  to  dissociate,  as 
I  said,  what  I  would  describe  as  two  modalities  of  f oreignness,  that 
of  the  stranger  and  that  of  strangeness,  one  foreignness  for  the 
outside  and  another  one  for  the  inside.  It  is  the  violence  of  this 
(partially)  non-thematised  dissociation  that  prompted  me  to  select 
this  article  as  my  point  of  departure  today.  For  it  leads  Blanchot  to 
formulate  a  somehow  paradoxical  judgment  according  to  which 
the  image  of  France  proposed  by  Curtius's  book,  even  if  originated 
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abroad  and  by  a  stranger,  ends  up  being  that  of  a  France  paradoxi- 
cally devoid  of  any  strangeness  whatsoever.  Being  a  stranger  to 
France,  Curtius  was  doomed  to  miss  the  strangeness  of  France.  In 
this  sense  Blanchot's  article  defines,  in  an  exemplary  way,  a 
(chiasmatic)  double  politics  of  "strangeness,"  the  object  of  which 
is  the  production,  isolation,  and  preservation  of  a  proper,  inner 
strangeness,  a  strangeness  reserved  to  those  who  are  not  strangers, 
a  strangeness  of  the  inside  whose  experience  would  be  inaccessible 
to  strangers,  shielded  from  the  outside.  The  field  of  literature 
would  thus  be  the  theater  of  a  test  of  strangeness  as  radical  as  it  is 
paradoxical,  since  it  would  be  all  the  more  radical  in  that  it  would 
not  require  border  crossings. 

(The  recent  promotion  of  the  category  of  the  "Uncanny,"  one 
should  reflect,  might  be  exposed  to  the  same  risk  of  covering  up, 
in  the  very  name  of  strangeness,  the  exclusion  of  the  so-called 
"empirical"  outside.  According  to  its  logic,  there  might  be  no 
foreign  place  like  home.  One  does  not  need  actual  foreigners  to 
experience  transcendental  foreignness.) 

Blanchot  frames  his  debate  with  Curtius  around  the  common- 
place according  to  which  clarity  is  the  very  hallmark  of  French 
culture.  It  is  around  this  that  Curtius  (at  least  Blanchot's  Curtius) 
organized  his  picture  of  French  culture.  Blanchot  reacts  violently 
against  this  Oscar — or  Nobel  Prize — or  transparency: 

When  Mr.  Curtius  writes,  moreover  with  the  best  intentions  in 
the  world:  "Classicism,  Romanticism,  Naturalism  share  a  com- 
mon feature  in  France,  that  of  being  immediately  accessible  to 
the  normal  intelligence  of  the  cultivated  European,"  we  feel  a 
slight  surprise.  What  flattering  idea  does  he  have  of  the  average 
European  so  easily  sensitive  to  what  there  is  about  our  literature 
that  is  unique  and  incomparable?....  These  reflections  by  Mr. 
Curtius  are  precious:  they  give  us  an  opportunity  to  see  the 
dangers  we  run  in  overpraising  our  own  clarity.  This  prejudice 
generates  the  astonishing  but  widespread  opinion  that  wants  to 
make  us  prose  writers  rather  than  poets.  Our  masterpieces  seem 
clear,  easy,  and  good  company  for  strangers,  as  for  many  French- 
men who  are  as  much  strangers  as  they,  because  poetry  is 
prohibited  to  them  and  with  it,  all  the  meaning  it  adds  to  it.  (364)' 

What  is  Blanchot  reacting  to  in  this  rather  energetic  reply?  I 
think  we  can  group  his  resistance  to  clarity  under  three  headings. 
1.  The  first  would  be  a  politics  of  anti-prose. 
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In  reality,  as  we  will  see,  what  Blanchot  refuses  is  not  clarity 
itself  so  much  as  the  dematerialized  clarity  of  a  language  reduced 
to  its  prosaic  function  of  information.  (In  fact,  what  he  refuses,  is 
the  identification  of  literature  and  information,  its  being  measured 
according  to  the  scale  of  information).^  Blanchot  recognizes  nei- 
ther his  language  nor  his  literature  in  Curtius's  praise  of  a  French 
valued  for  its  exchange  value  by  those  who  love  things  to  be  clear 
and  who  think  they  only  are  when  words  efface  themselves  before 
their  referent,  by  those  who  love  words  only  once  usage  has 
rendered  them  transparent  enough  for  them  to  go  unnoticed. 
Blanchot  refuses  a  clarity  identified  with  the  transparency  of  a 
disposable,  expendable,  throwaway  language. 

Or  in  other  words,  Blanchot  refuses  a  clarity  reduced  to  the 
anonymous  superficiality  of  prose,  a  clarity  statistically  estab- 
lished as  if  by  universal  suffrage  or  majority  rule.  He  targets  a 
series  of  political  synonyms,  such  as  "liberalism"  and  the  myth  of 
the  "social  contract,"  etc.^  If,  for  him,  political  modernity  might 
indeed  be  characterized  by  the  qualitative  and  quantitative  progress 
of  transparency  in  communication  (of  media,  of  education),  aes- 
thetic modernity  is  literally  defined,  to  the  contrary,  by  the  (anti- 
economic)  conquest  of  obscurity.  Indeed,  the  modem  attainment 
of  obscurity  is,  for  him,  the  most  eloquent  testimony  to  the  anti- 
liberal  aesthetic  secession  he  sided  with  very  early  on.  For  Blanchot, 
the  hermeticism  of  modern  French  literature  (and  especially  of 
post-Baudelairean  poetry)  stakes  itself  on  its  resistance  to  a  demo- 
cratic culture  of  visibility,  of  transparency  (a  "glasnost"  aesthet- 
ics). 

The  point  of  contention  is  the  convertibility  of  literature.  In  his 
review  of  Curtius  (a  gesture  of  resistance  to  European  averaging  of 
the  literary  field),  Blanchot  draws  the  line  between  "what  there  is 
about  our  literature  that  is  unique  and  incomparable"  and  what  is 
accessible  to  the  "average  European"  (364).  To  be  authentic,  com- 
munication has  to  occur  above  the  averaging  laws  of  the  market, 
beyond  the  abstract  economy  regulated  by  general  equivalents,  it 
has  to  be  not  an  "abstract"  but  a  "concrete"  communication,  the 
communication  per  obscurius  which  puts  at  stake,  no  longer  ab- 
stractions, but  existential  in-exchangeables,  concrete  "properties" 
(Eigenschaften).  Communicating  vessels,  indeed,  are  those  which 
are  the  best  sealed.  Only  the  secret  vases,  the  hermetic  ones 
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communicate,  those  which  are,  as  Blanchot  says,  "unique  and 
incomparable." 

French  culture,  in  a  word,  has  everything  to  lose  in  letting  itself 
be  identified  by  a  foreigner  with  a  clarity  that  would  hold  it 
hostage  to  a  politics  of  prose.  It  must  not  let  itself  be  trapped  by  the 
supposed  international  (or  at  least  European)  promotion  that 
would  give  it  the  monopoly  over  a  transparency  that,  in  a  kind  of 
literary  common  market,  a  kind  of  European  Community  of  intel- 
lectual free  exchange,  would  make  it  into  the  communal  language, 
the  linguistic  standard  of  a  cultural  Franc  zone. 

2.  A  second  line  of  Blanchot's  1932  argument  would  be  opened 
by  emphasizing  the  verb  form  of  his  title:  "La  Culture  fran^aise  vue 
par  un  AUemand."  Given  the  essay's  insistence  on  what  Curtius 
has  not  seen  (or,  maybe,  on  what  his  insistence  on  seeing  made  him 
miss),  it  would  not  be  impossible  to  make  this  wording  resonate 
ironically  with  the  existentialist  critique  of  theoreticism  and  of  the 
use  of  perceptual  models — in  particular  the  phenomenological 
theoreticism  (primacy  of  consciousness,  etc.) — that  an  Emmanuel 
Levinas  (for  one)  sketched,  more  or  less  at  the  same  moment,  in  La 
Theorie  de  Vintuition  dans  la  phenomenologie  de  Husserl,  a  critique  of 
vision  that  moreover  is  fully  in  the  line  of  that  of  the  ideology  of 
communicational  transparency  (both  the  democratic  ideal  and 
Enlightenment  pedagogy).  Vision  is  not  the  measure  of  all  truth. 
The  play  of  decisive  differences  is  never  decided  on  the  grounds  of 
a  phenomenology  of  perception.  Some  forty  years  later,  Blanchot 
would  title  one  of  the  first  chapters  of  L'entretien  infini:  "Parler,  ce 
n'est  pas  voir." 

Blanchot,  in  fact,  never  stopped  declining  all  rights  to  visibil- 
ity, and  consequently  to  recognition  for  the  writer.  Since,  in  every 
recognition  there  is  inscribed,  somehow,  the  misrecognition  of  the 
fundamental  fact  that  one  can  speak  of  literature  only  beyond  the 
politics  of  visibility  (the  political  publicity)  on  which  democratic 
electoral  practice  depends.  Literature  is  thus  tied  to  a  paradoxical 
right  not  to  be  recognized  (which  makes  it  one  of  the  modes  of  what 
Roger  Caillois  would  have  called  legendary  psychasthenia).  The 
only  right  that  it  is  intent  to  have  recognized  is,  ironically,  the 
negative  right  to  obscurity,  to  the  incognito:  a  right  to  invisibility. 
In  other  words,  if  literature  claims  no  right  for  itself,  if  it  invokes 
no  (no  "positive")  right  to  be  recognized,  it  is  because  the  very 
system  of  rights  is,  in  itself,  complicit  with  the  electoralist  visibility 
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of  democracy.  Here  the  difference  between  speech  and  writing 
reappears:  democracy  can  invoke  a  right  to  speech;  literature  lays 
no  claim  to  a  right  to  writing.  We  know  that,  after  the  war,  this 
motif  of  the  "negative"  right  will  reappear  in  Blanchot's  work 
under  the  guise  of  the  right  to  death  (of  which  the  resistance  to 
visibility — the  right  to  obscurity — was  a  first  form). 

3.  Which  leads  me  to  Blanchot's  third  argument:  that  of  a 
double  inscription  of  transparency.  In  his  debate  with  Curtius, 
transparency  appears  twice,  a  first  time  as  a  property  of  French 
culture  (its  trademark,  its  specific  difference,  its  identifying  fea- 
ture), as  its  substantial  attribute,  its  own  property,  what  it  has  that 
is  "unique  and  incomparable."  But  transparency  appears  subse- 
quently as  a  relational  mode,  as  a  mode  of  communication,  as  the 
quality  of  a  medium  that  puts  a  subject  and  an  object  in  relation 
with  one  another.  One  transparency  thus  can  always  be  hidden 
behind — even  within — another:  and  in  this  way  Curtius  only  saw 
one  of  them:  elliptic  transparency.  He  did  not  see  the  difference 
between  substantial  and  relative  transparency,  between  clarity  as 
a  unique  property  (Eigenschaft)  and  clarity  as  a  common  measure: 

It  would  be  better  to  affirm  that  our  literature  is  not  clear.  They 
say  it  is  limpid.  One  could  just  as  well  say  that  it  enfolds  a  greater 
number  of  difficult  authors  than  any  other.  Racine  and  La 
Fontaine  who,  for  a  stranger,  remain  the  two  striking  names  of 
our  literary  history,  pile  up  obstacles,  promote  resistances  to  a 
point  one  cannot  imagine  easily  overcome.  They  are  truly  in- 
comprehensible. They  yield  themselves  fully  neither  to  intelli- 
gence, nor  to  subtlety ,  even  less  to  the  pure  intuitions  of  feeling. 
They  only  cede  to  friendship  (364). 

Friendship — this  is,  I  presume,  the  first  appearance  of  this  key 
word  in  a  text  by  Blanchot — puts  a  (clearly  Platonic)  erotics  of 
reading  in  place,  a  mode  of  literary  communication  that  is  sub- 
tracted from  the  pressures  of  publicity,  which  is  another  name  for 
visibility.  Friendship,  in  fact,  is  not  regulated  by  universal  suffrage 
or  majority  rule.  It  is  the  means  through  which  I  relate,  not  to  the 
clarity  but  to  the  obscurity  of  the  other. 

For  what  Blanchot  refuses,  I  have  already  suggested,  is  less 
clarity  as  such  than  a  clarity  constrained  by  an  oppositional  logic. 
Curtius's  judgments  on  France,  in  fact  (at  least  in  the  reading 
Blanchot  conducts)  are  just  one  half  of  a  diptych  through  which 
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Curtius  distributes  sets  of  opposites  on  either  side  of  the  Franco- 
German  border.  "A  Hegel,  a  Schopenhauer,  a  Nietzsche,"  he 
writes  for  example,  "could  not  exist  in  France"  (364).  Blanchot, 
who  cites  this  sentence,  waxes  ironic  over  this  Germanocentrism 
caught-in-the-act:  "A  German,  he  snares,  even  a  far-from  naive 
one,  cannot  conceive  another  as  having  the  metaphysical  passion 
whose  privilege  he  jealously  guards  as  his  own.  There  is  a  kind  of 
depth  that  will  never  belong  to  anyone  but  himself"  (364).  Blanchot 
cannot  abide  this  interdiction  of  obscurity  to  French  culture.  And 
his  article  is,  in  a  certain  way,  a  manifesto  to  the  glory  of  French 
obscurity. 

For  there  are  two  versions  of  clarity  and  of  obscurity.  One  is 
friendly,  the  other  is  not.  And  if  it  is  only  too  true  that  there  is  an 
obscurity  that,  because  it  prevents  seeing,  because  it  is  opposed  to 
light,  provokes  light  to  counter-attack  (a  violence  suggested  by  the 
expression  "faire  la  lumiere  sur"),  this  obscurity  is  not  the  only 
kind.  Obscurity  can  also  connote  discretion,  incognito,  the  elusive 
being  of  what  provides  no  purchase  for  sight.  What  is  unnoticed. 
There  is  an  obscurity  that  resists  light;  but  there  is  also  an  obscurity 
that  eludes  it  without  even  resisting  since  resisting  is  already 
letting  oneself  be  captured  by  the  Hegelian  logic  of  recognition. 
The  article  on  Curtius,  as  I  said,  dates  from  1932.  It  is  the  year 
Blanchot  said  he  started  to  write  his  novel  Thomas  I'obscur:  the 
obscure  one,  the  one  that  escapes  notice.  Light  has  no  purchase  on 
him.  He  is  too  transparent  to  be  caught  in  a  photograph. 

There  is  a  French  obscurity  and,  for  Blanchot,  it  is  fundamen- 
tally classical,  as  we  see  from  the  names  he  cites.  La  Fontaine  and 
Racine,  two  writers  about  whom  he  writes:  "An  apparent  facility 
protects  them  against  the  scholarly  projects  of  strangers  and  the 
bad  judges  who  separate  simplicity  from  profundity"  (Blanchot 
1932  364).  Speaking  elsewhere  of  what  he  calls  La  Fontaine's 
enigmas,  Blanchot  says  that  they  "disappear  behind  this  transpar- 
ency that  one  is  inconsolable  about  not  being  able  to  pierce" 
(Blanchot  1932  364).  Classicism,  here,  is  primarily  a  poetic  art  of 
transparency,  but  of  a  transparency  qui  se  fait  ecran:  that  is 
"screened."  And  this  in  all  dimensions  of  the  phrase.  Transpar- 
ency, first,  becomes  screen,  turns  itself  into  a  screen,  making  itself 
a  screen  in  the  sense  that  it  interposes  itself  in  front  of  something 
that  it — transparent  as  it  might  be — prevents  one  from  seeing;  its 
diaphanous  being,  through  a  mysterious  enchantment,  trans- 
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formed  into  a  leucoma  at  one  and  the  same  time  imperceptible  and 
impenetrable,  a  kind  of  cataract.  But  it  is  screened  also  in  another 
sense:  that  which  this  (first)  transparency  screens  against,  that 
before  which  it  interposes  itself,  that  which  is  hidden  behind  it,  is 
also  transparency;  or,  if  not  transparency  itself,  at  least  its  double. 
Transparency  is  simultaneously  that  which  hides  and  that  which 
is  hidden.  It  is  on  both  sides  of  the  screen.  Simultaneously  screen 
and  screened.  Simultaneously  on  the  surface  and  in  depth.  Fore- 
ground and  background.  At  the  same  time  figure  and  ground. 

Transparency,  in  other  words,  functions  like  a  trompe-l'oeil.  It  is 
a  false  bottomed  transparency,  a  coded  one,  with  a  secret  lock  (as 
one  says  of  a  cabinet).  Its  access  reserved  to  friendship,  it  arranges 
a  shelter  against  the  indiscretions  of  publicity,  against  the  violence 
of  light.  In  what  it  shows,  something  stays  in  reserve,  subtracting 
itself  from  sight.  It  screens  a  difference  that  is  not  seen,  a  difference 
entirely  in  reserve,  the  diacritical  power  of  which  is  a  direct 
function  of  its  discretion.  To  adopt  Gide's  metaphor  in  Les  Faux- 
monnayeurs,  transparency  becomes  sublime  when  it  cannot  be 
taken  at  face  value  :  the  obscure  object  of  desire  is,  precisely,  the 
discrete  charm  of  transparency. 

*  *  * 

It  would  be  worth  opening  here  Blanchot's  file  on  the  French 
17th  century.  His  essays  on  Cyrano  de  Bergerac  ("L'homme  noir  dii 
XVIIe  siecle"),  on  Baroque  poets  ("torches  too  brilliant  not  to  throw 
shadows".  Faux  pas  151),  on  Thierry  Maulnier's  Racine  {Phedre,  he 
says,  is  "the  tragedy  of  transparency"  [Faux  pas  81]),  on  Alain's 
portrait  of  Descartes  ("throughout,  Descartes  is  nearly  impen- 
etrable," but  he  is  "often  seemingly  clear  and  his  language,  which 
follows  common  usage,  gives  no  warning";  ibid.  345).  One  should 
also  mention  the  darkness  at  noon  model  used  by  Blanchot  in  his 
interpretation  of  Maurras's  version  of  Mediterranean  spirit.  (Con- 
versely, one  should  observe  that,  from  Sceve  to  Mallarme  and 
Valery — not  to  mention  the  later  Char  and  Ponge — ,  the  reputedly 
difficult  French  poets  are  all,  first  and  foremost,  poets  of  light,  sun, 
whiteness,  glass,  and  dawn,  the  poets  of  awakening,  of  white 
mythology.)'* 

In  both  Longinus's  treatise  On  the  Sublime  and  the  commentary 
Boileau  wrote  to  accompany  its  translation,  the  sublime  is  charac- 
terized as  the  result  of  an  eclipse  of  the  figure,  a  special  effect 
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resulting  in  the  defiguration  (to  use  Barbara  Johnson's  phrase)  of 
poetic  language  (what  Andre  Bazin  calls,  in  his  book  on  Renoir,  a 
"cache-cache,"  in  the  sense  however  not  of  hide-and-seek,  but  of 
hide-and-hide):  the  sublime  is  an  invisible  figure,  a  figure  gone 
into  hiding.  "How,"  Longinus  wonders,  "can  the  orator  hide  the 
figure  he  is  making  use  of?"  And  this  is  what  escapes  Curtius  and 
the  propagandists  of  French  clarity:  they  miss  the  figurative  nature 
of  clarity,  the  figure  ingrained  in  transparency,  which  gives  it  its 
signifying  power.  Because  everything  seems  clear  to  him,  Curtius 
imagines  that  everything  is — as  Blanchot  puts  it — "immediately 
accessible."  Faced  with  French,  he  forgets  himself.  He  forgets  his 
difference.  The  transfixed  translator  loses  himself  in  the  other's 
language.  Like  a  viewer  absorbed  by  the  movie,  he  no  longer  sees 
the  screen.  This  foreigner  acts  as  though  there  is  nothing  between 
him  and  what  he  reads.  French  is  so  familiar  to  him  that  he  has 
forgotten  it  is  a  foreign  language.  When  nothing  is  lost  in  transla- 
tion, it  is  the  translation  itself  that  is  lost. 


Which  brings  me  back  to  otherness  in  translation. 

What  Blanchot  called  the  prejudice  about  French  clarity  is 
neither  a  monopoly  on  the  part  of  Curtius,  nor  of  German  philolo- 
gists, nor  even  of  foreigners  (to  France)  in  general.  Blanchot 
himself,  in  fact,  attributes  it  "to  foreigners  and  many  French  who 
are  as  foreign  as  they"  ("La  culture  fran^aise"  364).  Who  are  these 
latter?  They  are  academics  (men  and  women  of  knowledge  rather 
than  friendship),  and  among  them,  probably,  one  could  name 
someone  like  Gustave  Lanson,  to  whom  (as  Blanchot  notes)  Curtius 
refers. 

Lanson  finished  his  History  of  French  Literature  in  1894.  And  if 
it  is  true  that  this  history  is,  in  many  respects,  an  epic  story  of  clarity 
(since  Lanson  systematically  ignores  works  of  obscurity,  darkness, 
shadow,  such  as  Sceve,  Sade,  Nerval,  etc.),  the  mounting  obscurity 
that  characterizes  the  post-Baudelairean  French  poetic  production 
could  only  indicate  that  this  story  might  be  drawing  to  a  close. 
High  priest  of  secular  clarity,  Lanson  cannot  conceive  that  a  text 
might  be  both  obscure  and  French.  The  two  characteristics  are 
mutually  exclusive.  Obscurity  is  beyond  the  linguistic  proficiency 
of  French;  it  is,  always  and  without  exception,  an  error  in  French. 
An  obscure  text  is,  by  definition,  one  where  the  French  defaults.  It 
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is  out  of  the  question,  for  Lanson,  that  French  could  have  its  own 
form  of  obscurity,  a  homegrown  linguistic  hermeticism.  To  be- 
come obscure  is,  for  French,  tantamount  to  becoming  a  foreign 
language.  The  obscurity  of  a  given  text  merely  gives  a  measure  of 
the  distance  that  separates  it  from  French  language,  as  we  see  in  the 
judgment  on  Mallarme  and  his  school  that  closes  the  first  edition 
of  Lanson's  book:  after  having  warned  against  their  "bizarreness" 
(which  is  another  name  for  the  "strange")  and  the  "obscurity  of 
their  works",  Lanson  continues:  "It  is  also  the  case  that  among  all 
this  good  will  put  to  the  service  of  poetry  and  language,  there  are 
so  many  foreigners,  whose  prose  or  verse  too  often  sound  like 
doggedly  literal  translations  of  an  already  perverted  English" 
(Lanson,  1896  1093).  (In  the  second  edition,  Lanson  adds  a  list  of 
names  in  footnote:  "Mockel,  Maeterlinck,  Rodenbach,  Verhaeren, 
are  Walloons  or  Flemish;  Viele-Griffin,  Stuart-Merrill,  Americans; 
Maria  Krysinska,  Polish;  Moreas,  Greek.  And  then  Kahn,  de  Souza, 
etc.  I  only  speak  of  the  names,  of  their  configuration  and  sound" 
[Lanson,  1902  1107]).  Lanson  embodies  a  deeply  ingrained  diffi- 
culty to  make  a  distinction  between  a  French  that  is  not  "clear"  and 
bad  French. 

But,  in  any  case,  did  Mallarme  really  write  French?  What  is  the 
status  of  Mallarme's  Unheimlichkeit:  strangeness  or  foreignness? 
linguistic  or  literary?  Linguistic  f oreigimess  is  noticeable  first  of  all 
by  its  effects  of  indecidability,  an  indecidability  that  one  never 
knows  for  sure  from  where  it  is  coming.  How  to  decide,  for 
example,  if  the  bizarreness  and  obscurity  of  symbolist  poetry 
results  from  the  strangeness  of  the  tropes  employed  or  from  the 
fact  that  French  is  not  the  mother  tongue  of  this  movement's  poets? 
Does  its  obscurity  come  from  the  inside  or  the  outside?  Shade  or 
shadow?  Is  it  a  literary  obscurity  or  a  linguistic  one?  Faced  with 
this  undecidability,  Lanson  and  Blanchot  take  opposing  stands.  If 
it  is  obscure,  says  Blanchot,  that  is  because  it  is  poetry;  but  for 
Lanson,  that  is  because  it  is  translation  (no  matter  if,  as  with 
Mallarme,  there  is  not  any  original).  At  the  first  glimpse  of  the 
obscurity  of  a  text,  Lanson  automatically  denies  it  linguistic  citi- 
zenship. According  to  him,  Mallarme's  difficulty  is  not  account- 
able to  literahire  but  to  a  pathology  of  language  linked  to  bilingual- 
ism,  while  for  Blanchot,  French  obscurity,  far  from  evoking  an 
imitation,  conscious  or  not,  of  the  awkwardness  of  translation,  far 
from  suggesting  a  hterature  whose  original  would  have  to  be 
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written  in  a  second  tongue,  French  obscurity  taps  a  native  resource 
unsuspected  by  strangers.  Unlike  Lanson,  Blanchot  holds  on  to  the 
distinction  between  linguistic  and  literary  strangeness,  between 
the  strangeness  of  natural  languages  in  relation  to  each  other 
(Curtius)  and  that  of  literature  in  relation  to  conventional  lan- 
guage (Mallarme). 

Blanchot's  article  on  Curtius  is  an  early  text.  But  the  Blanchot 
we  know  is  clearly  recognizable  in  it  already.  Through  many  of  its 
motifs,  as  we  have  seen,  this  article  opens  onto  his  work  to  come. 
But  rather  than  stressing  this  continuity,  I  would  like  to  conclude 
with  what  changed  when  Blanchot's  writing  left  the  space  of  the 
newspaper  for  that  of  the  book,  when  the  articles  he  kept  writing, 
emancipated  from  their  original  journalistic  medium,  were  col- 
lected and  reprinted  within  books. 

One  of  the  articles  collected  in  La  part  dufeu  is  titled  "Traduit 
de  ...  ."  Written  in  1946,  it  addresses  the  Parisian  fashion  for 
American  novels  after  the  Liberation.  Such  a  passion  for  a  trans- 
lated literature  gave  birth  to  a  certain  disquiet  among  French 
critics.  Blanchot  did  not  share  it. 

To  read  a  work  in  translation,  it  was  said,  is  putting  oneself  in 
the  position  of  being  unable  to  know  what  one  reads.  Without 
mentioning  the  fact  that  the  miracle  of  translation  can  make  works 
that  would  be  uninteresting  in  the  original  now  seem  exquisite  or 
fascinating,  the  reader  of  a  translated  work  is,  at  best,  incapable  of 
sorting  out,  in  what  he  or  she  is  reading,  what  belongs,  respec- 
tively, to  the  translation  and  to  the  original. 

In  "Traduit  de . . .,"  Blanchot  turns  the  argument  around.  Right 
where  most  people  see  a  danger,  he  sees  the  site  of  literature's  very 
opportunities.  Does  the  reader  of  a  translation  not  know  what  he 
is  reading?  This  is  precisely  what  makes  the  translator's  task 
exemplary  for  literature  itself.  Literature,  being  a  non-epistemo- 
logical  relationship  to  otherness,  requires  a  reader  who  gives  up 
knowing  (reading  itself  renounces  the  security  of  "knowledge"  in 
order  to  run  the  risks  of  "friendship").  Or  creates  a  reader  who,  so 
to  speak,  does  not  know  what  he  is  reading.  Far  from  giving  access 
to  a  text  that,  without  him,  would  remain  sealed,  closed  to  reading, 
what  the  translator  accomplishes  is  described,  in  Blanchot's  typi- 
cally deceptive  way,  as  "the  exemplary  literary  act,  the  one  that 
asks  the  reader  to  remain  ignorant  of  the  text  being  revealed  by  it" 
("Traduit  de  ..."186).  "A  translated  text  [thus]  imitates  the  work- 
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ings  of  creation  which,  starting  out  from  current  language,  that  in 
which  we  live  and  are  immersed,  tries  to  give  birth  to  another 
language,  similar  in  appearance,  and  yet,  in  relation  to  it,  like  its 
absence,  its  difference  perpetually  acquired  and  continually  hid- 
den" (187). 

"Traduit  de  ...":  the  title  of  the  article,  with  its  three  dots 
evoking  an  almost  generic  translation  with  no  specification  of  any 
original  language,  sets  forth  a  definition  of  literature  as  a  text  in  a 
non-original  tongue.  A  text  is  literary  when  it  evokes  a  language  to 
which  it  simultaneously  denies  access,  against  which  it  acts  as 
screen.  A  language  absent  from,  foreign  to  the  sentences  one  reads, 
a  hidden  language,  sealed  off,  so  to  speak,  as  if  within  a  translation 
and  by  means  of  it.  Each  word  gives  the  reader  the  unmistakable 
impression  that  it  usurps  the  place  of  another,  that  it  is  there  in 
place  of  another,  that  it  represents  another  absent  one.  Each  word 
gives  the  reader  the  impression  that  what  one  reads  is  not  the 
original  text.  That  a  language  has  been  lost,  not  only  in  translation, 
but  in  writing.  There  is  something  here  in  the  way  of  a  negative 
translation  (in  the  sense  one  speaks  of  negative  theology),  some- 
thing hinting  at  a  language  that  could  be  reached  or  retrieved  only 
indirectly,  in  translation.  But  the  stranger  is  always  structured  like 
a  language. 

For  Lanson,  as  we  recall,  Mallarme's  poetry,  with  its  obscurity, 
evokes  a  literature  written  directly  in  translation,  literature  always 
already  in  and  as  a  second  language.  According  to  the  reading  I 
suggest,  the  Blanchot  of  1932  would  have  resolutely  opposed  this 
disparaging  diagnostic.  And  his  promotion  of  French  obscurity 
was  meant  precisely  to  preclude  such  a  contamination  by  foreign 
tongues.  The  Blanchot  of  1947,  however,  reacts  in  the  opposite 
way.  He  would  no  longer  oppose  the  terms  of  Lanson's  diagnostic, 
he  would  simply  reverse  its  sign  from  minus  to  plus.  While  for 
Lanson  this  darkening  was  the  equivalent  of  the  Dammerung  of 
French  literature,  for  Blanchot,  the  Mallarmean  indecidability 
between  internal  and  external  obscurity,  the  radical  impossibility 
of  territorializing  the  origin  of  strangeness,  is  what  endows  the 
Mallarmean  moment  with  the  importance  of  a  dawn  of  literature 
as  such,  of  a  literary  space,  that  is,  that  is  no  longer  defined  in  terms 
of  national  histories  :  yes,  it  smacks  of  translation,  Blanchot  might 
have  replied  to  Lanson,  but  it  is  because  translation  is  the  closest 
empirical  realization  of  the  ideal  of  a  literature  "that  wants  to 
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remain  translation  in  its  purest  state,  a  translation  unburdened  by 
something  to  translate. . .  "  {La  Part  dufeu  174).  From  translation  to 
literature  there  is  only  one  step,  that  separating  the  empirical  and 
the  "pure":  literature  is  pure  translation. 

I  do  not  have  the  time  to  rehearse  all  the  changes  that  intervene 
between  these  two  Blanchot  articles,  the  one  of  1932  and  that  of 
1946.  But  a  first,  decisive  one,  is  that  Blanchot  never  reprinted  the 
former.  As  with  all  his  production  of  the  1930s,  he  did  not  let  it 
cross  the  frontier,  Mallarmean  if  anything,  that  separates  the 
newspaper  from  the  Book.  A  second  difference — which  is  clearly 
one  of  the  explanations  of  the  first — is  that  the  nationalist  inspira- 
tion, from  which  the  Curtius  article  drew  its  animus,  has  disap- 
peared from  the  postwar  article  (as  it  has  in  the  other,  later  articles 
in  which,  at  regular  intervals,  Blanchot  revisits  the  link  between 
literature  and  translation).^ 

This  question  of  nationalism  leads  me  to  conclude  on  a  slightly 
more  political  note.  I  did  not  choose  to  comment  on  this  1932  article 
by  Blanchot  simply,  for  positive  reasons,  because  of  its  brilliant 
and  paradoxical  exaltation  of  classical  obscurity.  I  chose  it  also  for 
negative  ones,  because  of  the  way  it  rings  a  xenophobic  tone  that 
manifests  itself,  mostly  and  most  unpleasantly,  in  the  violent 
segregation  of  the  two  obscurities,  the  two  types  of  strangeness, 
that  of  the  inside  and  that  of  the  outside.  The  paradoxical  result  of 
which  being  that  one  ends  up  not  needing  translation  to  experi- 
ence linguistic  otherness:  literature  is  enough  for  it. 

I  do  not  intend  to  enter  the  specifics  of  Blanchot's  extreme 
rightist  positions  in  the  political  and  diplomatic  landscape  of  the 
French  thirties.  I  would  just  like  to  emphasize  the  almost  palinodic 
reversal  his  1947  posture  represents,  at  least  with  regard  to  the 
limited,  but  potentially  momentous  point  on  which  my  presenta- 
tion has  focused.  For  Blanchot,  now,  identifies  literature  with  the 
very  merger  between  strangeness  and  foreignness  that  it  was 
previously  supposed  to  protect  against.  How  can  we  account  for 
such  an  about-face?  I  would  like  to  suggest  that  the  unblocking  of 
his  1932  aggressive  (or  defensive)  paralysis  might  be  fairly  ad- 
equately explained  by  the  deletion  of  the  nationalist  reference 
from  his  mainframe.  Between  1932  and  1947,  Blanchot  has  dena- 
tionalized literature's  secret  code,  deterritorialized  the  motive  of 
literature  as  secret  society. 
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And  so  to  give  this  deletion  of  the  national  referent  a  geopoliti- 
cal background  and  conclude  on  a  note  that  is  at  the  same  time 
more  local  and  more  welcoming,  I  will  focus  on  one  last  difference: 
Blanchot's  1932  article  had  intervened  in  the  scene,  more  strained 
than  ever,  of  Franco-German  relations;  the  second  one  changed 
continents,  addressing  American  literature  at  a  time  when,  for 
France  and  for  Europe,  the  United  States  was  euphorically  associ- 
ated with  the  end  of  World  War  II  and  Liberation.  It  would  be 
erroneous,  however,  to  see  the  U.S.  here  as  simply  inheriting  the 
place  of  the  significant  other  previously  occupied  by  Germany. 
For,  if  one  can  speak  of  a  succession,  it  is  one  that  entails  an 
important  alteration  in  the  topography  of  otherness. 

While  the  century-long  state  of  chronic  tension  between  France 
and  Germany  was  fueled  by  the  physical  difficulties  of  having  to 
"share"  a  border,  geography  spared  France  and  the  United  States 
the  pathology  of  ingrained  border  incidents  (this,  of  course,  does 
not  preclude  a  pathology  of  the  opposite  type,  one  linked  to  an 
experience  of  otherness  without  contact).  They  belong  to  different 
continents  and,  in  order  to  move  from  one  to  the  other,  what  is 
required  is  something  more — and  more  inventive,  more  risky — 
than  a  step  (it  is  no  longer  a  question  of  transgressing  a  border). 
Intercontinental  translation  requires  different  technologies,  dif- 
ferent mediums,  beyond  the  poetics  of  earth.  One  has  to  leap  or 
jump  into  lighter,  less  supportive  fluids,  such  as  water  or  air. 


Notes 

'   All  translations  are  mine  unless  otherwise  indicated. 

^  In  this  regard,  it  would  be  interesting  to  confront  the  anti-transpar- 
ency stand  defended  by  Blanchot  in  this  early  article  with  Bourdieu's 
criticism  of  the  ideology  of  communication  in  his  recent  best-seller  Sur  la 
television  and  with  the  way  he  anticipates  and  discards  the  objection  of 
Platonician  aristocratism  (30). 

•*  Compare  to  Bourdieu's  attack  against  the  submission  of  cultural 
judgments  ("la  production  et  la  diffusion  des  creations  les  plus  hautes  de 
I'humanite")  to  the  market  economy — even  though  he  refuses  to  identify 
it  as  the  "suffrage  universel"  (78). 

*  See  the  last  page  of  Valery's  1929  "Propos  sur  le  progres,"  devoted 
to  the  status  of  light  in  modern  physics:  "La  voici  devenue  la  premiere 


^nigme  du  monde";  and,  thus,  it  is  responsible  for  the  trial  "qu'intente 
[...]  I'inintelligible  ^  I'intelligible." 

5   Such  as  "Traduire"  (about  Walter  Benjamin).  Blanchot  does  not 
pay  any  attention  to  the  question  of  empirical  linguistic  foreignness. 
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In  Response  to  Denis  Hollier's  "Blanchot, 
Speaking  in  Tongues:  Otherness  in 
Translation" 

Janet  Bergstrom 

Denis  Hollier  begins  his  text  with  a  question  that  functions,  it 
seems,  as  a  pretext  or  perhaps  I  should  say  as  a  screen,  namely: 
should  French  literature  be  taught  in  translation?  I  should  specify 
that  he  is  asking  whether  it  should  be  taught  in  translation  in 
French  Departments  in  the  U.S.,  since  in  the  Cinema  Studies 
Department  where  I  sometimes  teach  French  or  German  literature 
in  connection  with  film,  this  question  would  never  arise. 

From  then  on  Professor  Hollier's  essay  deals  with  literary 
language  and  its  irreducibility  through  a  discussion  of  two  essays 
written  by  Blanchot,  in  1932  and  1947.  "Literary  language,"  or 
"poetic  language,"  was  that  object  of  study  that  fascinated  the 
Russian  Formalists  (a  number  of  whom  worked  in  the  cinema  as 
well)  and  was  subsequently,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  imported  into 
France  in  translation  and  even  by  foreigners.  Mainly,  Professor 
Hollier  poses  questions  that  arise  from  the  first  of  Blanchot's 
essays  in  which  we  learn  (if  we  are  not  Blanchot  scholars,  and  I  am 
not)  that  Blanchot  rejected  Curtius's  history  of  French  literature  in 
an  essay  whose  title  already  more  or  less  announced  his  rejection: 
"French  Culture  Viewed  by  a  German."  In  1932,  then,  Blanchot 
rejects  Curtius's  claim  that  he  could  understand  the  specificity  of 
French  literature,  that  he  could  understand  its  clarity,  its  transpar- 
ency. By  this,  Blanchot  apparently  meant  that  Curtius — as  a  Ger- 
man who  presumably  valued  German  poetry  in  its  alliance  with 
philosophy  over  French  prose — wasn't  in  a  position  to  have  an 
opinion  about  French  literature. 

I  am  led  to  wonder,  at  this  point,  to  what  extent  we  are  talking 
about  linguistic  specificity  and  to  what  extent,  as  we  follow  Hollier 
with  Blanchot,  we  are  talking  about  cultural  specificity.  Did 
Blanchot  believe  that  it  was  Curtius's  strangeness  to  the  French 
language  that  made  him  an  unlikely  candidate  for  comprehending 
the  opacity  hiding  behind,  or  screened  by,  the  seeming  clarity  of 
Racine's  or  La  Fontaine's  writings  or  was  it  the  fact  that,  as  a 
German,  he  could  never  understand  this  literature  from  the  cul- 
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tural  perspective  of  a  French  person?  I  would  like,  then,  to  raise  a 
few  questions  about  the  relationship  between  linguistic  and  cul- 
tural specificity:  are  they  separable  or  not?  And  I  would  like  to  do 
so  by  drawing  your  attention  to  several  moments  in  Professor 
Hollier's  essay  in  which  he  makes  reference  to  the  cinema. 

First,  Professor  Hollier  says  that  "an  often  used  comparison" 
(which  I  was  not  aware  of)  has  been  made  between  teaching 
French  in  translation  (let's  say  in  English)  and  the  practice  of 
dubbing  in  film.  Let  me  comment  on  this  remark  by  reading  a  letter 
that  Jean  Renoir  wrote  in  1944  against  the  practice  of  dubbing 
films.  Renoir  was  writing  from  Hollywood,  where  he  had  been 
living  since  1940,  to  the  actor  Pierre  Blanchar,  President  of  the 
Commite  de  liberation  du  cinema  just  after  Blanchar  returned  to 
Paris  from  a  trip  he  had  made  to  Los  Angeles  to  discuss  the  future 
of  French  cinema  in  view  of  the  general  French/American  trade 
agreement  in  the  making,  the  Blum-Byrnes  Accord.  The  letter  is 
rather  long,  but  I  cite  it  in  extenso  because  it  speaks  vividly  and 
eloquently  to  the  issues  at  hand. 

31  d^cembre  1944 

Cher  Pierre  Blanchar, 

Rene  Clair,  Julien  Duvivier  et  moi-meme  devons  nous 
reunir  pour  mettre  au  point  le  rapport  que  vous  avez  demand^ 
sur  la  question  du  doublage  des  films  fran^ais  a  destination  du 
marche  americain.  A  cot^  de  cet  expose,  auquel  nous  tacherons 
de  garder  un  caractere  d'objectivite,  je  n'ai  pu  resister  au  desir  de 
vous  faire  part  de  mes  sentiments  personnels  sans  mepr^occuper 
d'aucun  souci  de  pond^ration. 

Je  crois  que  le  succes  des  films  frangais  en  Amerique  tient  au 
fait  que  ces  films  sont  paries  enfrangais.  Autrement  dit  la  principale 
"star"  des  films  fran^ais,  celle  qui  attire  le  public  qui  aime  nos 
produits,  ga  n'est  pas  X  ou  Y,  ga  n'est  pas  Raimu  ou  Danielle 
Darrieux,  Boyer,  Gabin  ou  vous-meme;  c'est  la  langue  frangaise. 
J'ai  eu  des  entretiens  sur  cette  question  avec  des  Am^ricains  de 
toute  classe  et  de  toute  ordre.  Ces  conversations  m'ont  amene  a 
la  conclusion  que  la  seule  fa^on  de  conserver  au  film  fran^ais  en 
Amerique  sa  place  de  choix,  c'est  d'^viter  a  tout  prix  de  le  faire 
parier  en  anglais.  Si  nous  commettons  cette  erreur  nous  le 
descendrons  du  piedestal  sur  lequel  I'admiration  amicale  d'un 
certain  public  I'a  place.  Ces  gens  qui  nous  aiment  cesseront 
d'aller  voir  nos  films.  Nous  perdrons  leur  clientele  pour 
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probablement  ne  pas  gagner  la  grande  masse  qui  preferera 
toujours  les  produits  locaux. 

II  y  a  dans  le  cas  des  Americains  qui  suivent  nos  produc- 
tions quelque  chose  de  plus  grave  que  le  desir  d'une  simple 
distraction.  Je  pretends  qu'il  y  entre  un  peu  de  veritable  amour. 
Et  I'amour,  c'est  quelque  chose  d'a  la  fois  tres  fort  et  tres  fragile. 
Une  br une  qui  se  teint  en  roux  pour  attirer  un  plus  grand  nombre 
d'admirateurs  risque  de  perdre  I'homme  sincere  qui  etait  pret  a 
lui  consacrer  sa  vie. 

A  cote  de  cette  raison  "americaine"  qui  me  pousse  a  redouter 
le  doublage  de  nos  films,  il  y  a  aussi  une  raison  "frangaise."  Le 
doublage  de  films  frangais  en  anglais  entrainera  fatalement  le 
doublage  de  films  americains  en  f rangais.  Or  rien  n'est  dangereux 
pour  une  nation  en  convalescence  comme  de  se  laisser  aller  a 
s'habituer  a  ce  sous-produit  qu'est  le  film  double.  Des  pays 
comme  I'ltalie  acceptaient  facilement  cette  monstruosite  qu'est 
la  transformation  de  la  personnalite  de  I'acteur  par  la  substitu- 
tion d'une  autre  voix  (au  Moyen  Age,  on  aurait  brule  en  place 
publique  les  criminels  qui  eussent  tente  I'essai  sacrilege  de 
greffer  deux  ames  sur  un  seul  corps);  cela  permettait  aux  maisons 
etrangeres  franqaises,  americaines  ou  allemandes  d'inonder  le 
marche  italien  et  par  cela  meme  d'etouffer  le  cinema  italien.  Je 
prends  I'exemple  de  I'ltalie  parce  que  c'est  la  oii  le  public  avait 
le  plus  perdu  sa  dignite  de  public  et  etait  devenu  le  moins 
conscient  de  la  debacle  de  sa  propre  Industrie.  II  est  facile 
d'habituer  un  pays  desempare  au  doublage.  Les  premiers  temps 
il  sent  que  qa  sonne  faux,  mais  peu  a  peu  il  se  fait  a  cette 
discordance  et  un  beau  jour  vous  avez  toute  une  nation  sans 
defense  contre  les  produits  de  I'etranger.  Dans  le  cas  present  il 
n'y  a  que  demi-mal,  les  produits  americains  etant  purs  et  de  bon 
aloi,  mais  que  la  face  du  monde  change  une  fois  de  plus  et  ce  ne 
seront  peut-etre  pas  de  braves  films  de  Hollywood  que  notre 
public  aura  a  consommer,  mais  peut-etre  des  productions  moins 
innocentes  venues  d'autres  pays. 

Je  crois  que  le  devoir  des  dirigeants  actuels  du  cinema 
frangais  est  de  deshabituer  notre  public  du  doublage.  La 
soumission  aux  films  doubles  est  le  fait  d'un  pays  vaincu 
economiquement,  d'un  pays  faible  moralement.  Je  suis  sur  que 
le  public  americain  repoussera  les  produits  etrangers  ainsi 
maquilles.  La  jeunesse,  la  robuste  sante  de  ce  peuple  sauront 
I'arreter  au  bord  de  cette  erreur  (je  devrais  dire  de  ce  peche). 

Ce  qui  me  semblerait  juste  serait  la  liberte  complete 
d'importer  et  d'exporter  des  films  pour  toutes  les  nations  a  la 
condition  que  ces  films  soient  honnetement  presentes  sous  une 
etiquette  qui  ne  masque  pas  la  marchandise.  II  faut  que  les  films 
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frangais  soient  montres  en  frangais  aux  Americains,  et  que  les 
films  americains  soient  montres  en  anglais  aux  Fran^ais,  et  cela 
en  toute  liberte,  sans  r^glementations  limitant  ces  echanges. 
Cela  fera  de  la  propagande  pour  la  langue  anglaise  et  la  culture 
americaine  en  France.  Ce  sera  aussi  un  bon  moyen  de  diffusion 
pour  la  langue  fran^aise  et  la  culture  frangaise  en  Amerique. 
Mais  pour  I'amour  de  Dieu,  en  un  moment  ou  ce  monde  est 
perdu  s'il  retourne  aux  mensonges  commerciaux  d'avant-guerre, 
ne  nous  laissons  pas  aveugler  par  les  apparents  avantages 
pecuniaires  d'une  combinaison  parfaitement  degoutante  tant 
du  point  de  vue  humain  que  du  point  de  vue  artistique. 

La  France  vient  de  subir  des  pertes  eff royables.  Nous  avons 
moins  d'hommes,  rnoins  d'usines,  moins  de  puits  de  petrole, 
moins  d'avions  que  nos  puissants  amis.  Montrons-leur  qu'il  y  a 
au  moins  un  tresor  que  nos  ennemis  n'ont  pas  pu  nous  enlever, 
c'est  notre  integrite  artistique. 

Bien  amicalement,' 

Renoir,  of  course,  is  advocating  the  use  of  subtitles  instead  of 
dubbing.  I  believe  Renoir's  objections  to  dubbing  film  are  me- 
dium-specific, or,  in  other  words,  that  they  are  not  the  same  as 
those  one  might  make  against  translating  literary  texts. 

The  second  reference  Professor  Hollier  makes  to  cinema  comes 
in  the  section  of  his  essay  "classicism  and  obscurity"  where  he 
writes:  "the  sublime  is  defined  as  the  result  of  an  eclipse  of  the 
figure,  the  result  of  a  defiguration  of  poetic  language  (what  Bazin 
calls,  in  his  book  on  Renoir,  a  'cache-cache'  or  hide  and  seek):  the 
sublime  is  an  invisible  figure,  an  eclipse  of  transparency."  I  think 
that  Professor  Hollier  must  have  been  tempted  to  reflect  a  bit 
longer  here  on  Renoir  and  classicism,  especially  on  the  relation- 
ship between  classicism  and  transparency  which  he  brought  to  our 
attention  in  his  reading  of  Blanchot.  Indeed,  I  believe  that  such  an 
investigation  could  yield  a  great  deal.  For  instance,  although 
Renoir  today  is  considered  to  be  the  most  classic  of  the  French 
directors  of  the  1930s  and  perhaps  of  all  time  and  also,  not  coinci- 
dentally  in  my  opinion,  the  most  profoundly  marked  by  his 
experience  of  French  literature  and  painting,  it  is  a  fact  that  at  the 
time  his  films  were  released — until  as  late  as  La  grande  Illusion 
(1937) — the  public  and  most  critics  found  them  confusing  to  the 
point  of  being  incomprehensible.  I  have  in  mind  films  that  are  now 
commonly  referred  to  as  lucid  portraits  of  their  day  as  well  as 
cinematic  treasures  such  as  Le  Crime  de  M.  Lange  and  Toni,  not  to 
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mention  Boudu  sauve  des  eaux.  And  we  know  how  incomprehen- 
sion turned  to  hostility  when  Renoir  released  La  Regie  du  jeu  on  the 
eve  of  war  in  1939  and  how  this  unexpected  reaction  motivated  his 
departure  from  France.  What  today  appears  to  be  an  amazing 
clarity — Renoir's  classicism — was  then  seen  as  obscurity  to  the 
point  of  meaninglessness.  This  paradox  stands  out  all  the  more 
when  we  look  at  the  reevaluation  of  Renoir's  1930s  career  in  the 
post-war  French  critical  environment  when,  as  we  can  read  in  a 
letter  Renoir  received  from  Paris  in  May  1946  about  the  re-release 
of  La  Regie  du  jeu:  "Les  gens  ont  soudain  compris  ce  qui  n'etait  pas 
explique"  (qtd.  in  Renoir  209).^  In  the  large  literature  on  Jean 
Renoir's  films,  classicism  is  taken  for  granted;  it  is  hardly  ever 
considered  seriously  as  a  question. 

Professor  Hollier  refers  to  the  cinema  again  in  the  same  section 
of  his  paper: 

Faced  with  French,  Curtius  forgets  himself.  He  forgets  his  differ- 
ence. The  transfixed  translator  loses  himself  in  the  other's  lan- 
guage. Like  a  viewer  absorbed  by  the  movie,  he  no  longer  sees 
the  screen.  This  foreigner  acts  as  though  there  is  nothing  be- 
tween him  and  what  he  reads.  French  is  so  familiar  to  him  that 
he  has  forgotten  it  is  a  foreign  language.  When  one  believes  that 
nothing  is  lost  in  translation,  it  is  the  translation  that  is  lost. 

But  to  say  "he  no  longer  sees  the  screen..."  is  to  create  a  slippery 
analogy  because,  in  foregrounding  the  screen  (which  is  the  mate- 
rial support,  not  the  signifying  matter),  we  lose  reference  to 
cinematic  specificity,  the  composition  of  shots  which  can  lead  to  an 
awareness  of  mise  en  scene  (about  which  more  in  a  moment). 

One  last  reference  to  cinema  in  Professor  Hollier's  paper  might 
be  suggested  when  he  discusses  Blanchot's  1947  essay  "Translated 
by . . .,"  in  particular  his  reference  to  1947  as  "the  moment  when,  for 
France  and  for  Europe,  the  United  States  was  still  associated  with 
[the]  Liberation  and  the  end  of  WWII."  In  1932,  as  we  learned 
earlier,  Blanchot  believed  that  Germans  were  not  competent  read- 
ers of  French  (meaning,  the  cultural  as  well  as  the  linguistic 
specificity  of  French  literature  in  translation),  whereas  here  we  find 
that  in  1947,  Blanchot  —  who,  let  us  interject,  had  moved  not  only 
from  the  newspaper  to  the  book,  but  whose  lived  experience  of  the 
consequences  of  some  of  his  ideas  had  also  changed  them  in 
important  ways  —  believed  that  the  French  were  competent  read- 
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ers  of  American  literature,  meaning  the  specificity  of  American 
literature  translated  into  French.  Since  in  this  instance  the  transla- 
tion is  being  done  by  the  French,  not  the  Germans,  should  we  be 
surprised  that,  from  Blanchot's  perspective,  the  issue  of  contami- 
nation does  not  apply  in  the  same  way?  Might  we  (with  Blanchot) 
consider  that  American  literature  is,  in  some  sense,  being  made 
French? 

I  think  here  about  Boris  Vian,  who  not  only  translated  serie  noir 
novels  from  American  into  French,  but  who  also,  in  a  famous  case, 
was  actually  the  pseudononymous  writer  of  one  of  these  novels  for 
which  he  received  translation  credit  {J'irai  cracker  sur  vos  tombes). 
That  same  Vian's  Americanophilia  was  translated  into  an  exquis- 
itely romantic  French  idiom  in  his  inimitable  novel  L'Ecume  des 
jours  and,  as  well,  Vian  translated  American  jazz  into  French  jazz 
in  his  nights  performing  as  a  musician.  The  point  of  bringing  up 
Vian  and  American  imports  and  translations  in  the  late  forties  is  to 
raise  the  question  about  the  relationship  between  linguistic  and 
cultural  specificity. 

Can  we  make  an  analogy  with  the  cinematic  translation  and 
Americanophilia  of  the  Nouvelle  Vague,  the  Cahiers  du  Cinema 
branch  of  it  anyway,  where  cinephiles  like  Truf  faut,  Godard,  Rivette, 
Rohmer,  Chabrol  and  lots  of  others  watched  all  the  American 
movies  they  could  see,  as  many  times  as  possible,  some  of  them  in 
ordinary  movie  theaters  (where  they  might  be  dubbed  or  sub- 
titled) but  most  of  them  at  the  Cinematheque  Fran^aise  where 
American  films  were  usually  shown  (like  Japanese  or  Russian  or 
other  non-French  films)  without  any  linguistic  translation  whatso- 
ever. And  from  this  immersion  in  a  language  of  sound  cinema 
largely  deprived  of  the  literal  meaning  of  the  language,  i.e.,  where 
they  could  not  understand  the  dialogue,  the  Cahiers  du  Cinema 
critics  learned  to  decode  that  famous  transparency  of  the  Holly- 
wood continuity  style  (what  we  now  call  the  classical  Hollywood 
cinema) — the  supposed  banality  and  therefore  aesthetic  meaning- 
lessness  of  this  commercial  cinema  in  terms  of  a  cinematic  specific- 
ity they  called  mise  en  scene,  whence  one  of  Godard's  most  famous 
dictums  which,  in  fact,  he  borrowed  from  another  critic:  "the 
tracking  shot  is  a  question  of  morality"  ["les  travellings  sont  affaire 
de  morale"]  ("Hiroshima,  notre  amour"  5). 
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NOTES 

'    Renoir  163-165. 

2   The  complete  letter  may  be  found  in  the  Jean  Renoir  Collection, 
Arts-Special  Collections  Library,  UCLA. 
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The  Metaphor  of  Translation 


Andrea  Loselle 

Denis  Hollier's  reflections  on  strangeness,  and  internal  and 
external  translation  are  singularly  difficult  in  the  way  that  they 
pursue  a  series  of  oppositions  that  either  hold  fast  or  collapse  in 
Blanchot's  essays:  poetry  and  prose,  clarity  and  obscurity,  foreign- 
ness  or  strangeness  and  recognition,  journalism  and  the  Book,  and, 
of  course,  original  and  translation.  Another  potential  opposition, 
politics  and  literature  (more  or  less  parallel  to  journalism  and  the 
Book)  turns  out,  however,  not  to  be  an  opposition  so  much  as  a 
point  of  reconciliation  that  forms  the  basis  for  an  optimistic  conclu- 
sion about  Blanchot's  revised  politics  and,  as  I  understand,  about 
teaching  in  translation  today  in  American  universities.  Before 
discussing  these  issues,  I  would  like  to  dwell  first  on  the  discussion 
of  literary  undecidability  as  a  form  of  translation,  the  latter  a  model 
that  has  served  to  merge  linguistic  and  literary  translation. 

Analogizing  the  act  of  writing  to  translating  a  text  into  another 
language  is  a  familiar  trope.  One  finds  it  in  Paul  Valery's  preface 
to  his  translation  of  Virgil's  Eclogues:  "Writing  anything  at  all,  as 
soon  as  the  act  of  writing  requires  a  certain  amount  of  thought  and 
is  not  a  mechanical  and  unbroken  inscribing  of  spontaneous  inner 
speech,"  he  writes,  "is  a  work  of  translation  exactly  comparable  to 
that  of  transmuting  a  text  from  one  language  into  another"  (116- 
17).  This  preface  more  accurately,  I  think,  favors  the  word  trans- 
mutation over  translation,  for  Valery  wished  to  stress  the  differ- 
ence between  changing  something  into  another  form  and  express- 
ing the  sense  of,  for  example,  a  sentence  in  another  language.  The 
mutation  does  not  presuppose  so  much  the  passage  from  the 
original  to  its  translation,  but  a  limited,  very  specific  situation 
involving  the  passage  of  a  text  in  which  the  possibility  of  simply 
rendering  the  meaning  and  rhythms  of  its  sentences  or  verses  is  not 
the  point  or  the  basis  for  literary  undecidability  or  obscurity.  That 
obscurity  is  situated  in  the  process  of  transmutation  as  reflection. 
The  metaphor  works  therefore  to  the  degree  to  which  Valery  is  not 
discussing  a  written  text  and  a  translation,  but  the  reflective  act  of 
writing  and  the  similarly  reflective  act  of  translation.  Once  the 
translation  is  finished  it  reverts  to  its  familiar  intractable  opposi- 
tional mode  of  translation  versus  original.  Blanchot  in  his  1947 
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essay  is,  however,  referring  to  finished  translations  in  which  the 
debate  over  whether  the  reader  knows  what  he  or  she  is  reading, 
that  is,  the  difference  between  original  and  translation,  parallels 
the  debate  between  pragmatists  and  purists  in  the  current  context 
of  teaching  French  literature  in  translation  in  the  United  States.  It 
must  be  noted,  however,  that  Blanchot  refers  less  to  translations  as 
inert  completed  texts  than  to  an  act  of  reading  for  literariness.  This 
act  is  itself  a  creative  process;  or  it  attempts,  at  least,  to  retrace  what 
happens  between  speech  and  writing  as  two  different  things  that 
share  the  same  object,  language. 

Now  literature  defined  as  a  language  translated  from  an 
original  also  marks  a  change  in  Blanchot's  politics  without  chang- 
ing his  faith  in  literary  obscurity  itself,  whether  he  is  talking  about 
Mallarme  or  American  novels  in  translation.  Obscurity,  strange- 
ness, or  undecidability  functions  as  a  mainly  literary  ideal  that 
needs  a  "literal"  original  only  in  theory  because  American  novels 
can  be  translated  into  French  without  sacrificing  that  ideal.  Still 
one  can,  perhaps,  unite  the  linguistic  and  literary  versions  of 
translation  as  a  political  statement  describing  the  passage  from  the 
external/ internal  nationalism  of  the  thirties  to  the  postwar  years, 
the  Fourth  Republic,  relations  with  the  United  States,  and  so  on.  A 
couple  of  obvious  points  need  to  be  made  concerning  this  change 
in  historical  circumstances.  The  first  is  that  Blanchot's  reformed 
politics  reflect  a  lived  history  in  which  like  other  writers,  he  was 
influenced  by  his  social,  political  context.  The  other  point  is  that  in 
so  far  as  this  is  history  from  our  standpoint  today,  the  optimism 
traced  in  the  shift  from  French  nationalism  to  denationalized 
openness  to  other  literatures  in  translation  is  equally  open  to 
revision  depending  on  the  politics  already  in  place  now  or  to  come. 

There  is  thus  that  other,  more  local  politics  in  the  timely 
reflections  on  teaching  literature  in  translation  and  trends  specific 
to  French  Departments  in  the  United  States  such  as  practical 
courses  offered  in  "business  French."  The  differences  between 
then  and  now,  and  there  in  France  and  here  in  America  may 
suggest  that  we  tend  to  change  or  alter  our  point  of  view  with  the 
times  and  in  relation  to  authorities  and  institutions.  Again  what 
does  not  change  for  Blanchot  is  his  commitment  to  literary  lan- 
guage. When  Curtius  writes  about  French  literature  it  elicits  an 
understandable  response  from  Blanchot  "the  nationalist"  about 
literariness.  Blanchot  is  obviously  irked  by  Curtius's  tired  cliches 
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on  the  differences  of  national  literatures,  French  literature  being 
hailed  for  its  seeming  accessibility  in  translation  because  the 
language  itself  is  the  very  model  of  clarity.  But  his  1947  essay  does 
not  seem  to  address  what  an  American  may  have  to  say  about 
French  literature,  an  important  difference  in  itself,  or  about  what 
an  American  critic  (purist  or  pragmatist)  might  think  about  the 
strange  literary  accessibility  attributed  to  American  novels  in 
French  translation.  The  essay  addresses  rather  what  translations  of 
American  novels  have  to  say  about  literary  language  itself  in 
French  or  any  other  language.  The  contemporary  issue  of  teaching 
a  literature  in  translation  stands  in  disjunctive  relation  to  this 
concern.  For  in  Blanchot's  case  at  least  he  is  working  in  one 
language  and  by  virtue  of  defining  literature  by  its  possibility  of 
being  open  to  translation  he  does  not  have  to  resort  to  the  external 
and  the  internal  (which  is  not  the  same  as  resolving  the  resistance 
to  their  being  reconciled),  but  only  to  the  "articulation  of  a  natural 
language  with  . . .  literature  in  general."  He  obviates  altogether  the 
externality  of  foreignness  by  making  literature  a  metalanguage  of 
strangeness.  Nothing  can  be  external  to  it;  rather  it  encompasses  at 
the  same  time  as  it  excludes  differences,  including  the  political, 
historical  difference  between  the  first  and  second  essay,  and  the 
current  politics  informing  teaching  literature  in  translation.  A 
question  I  have  then  is  not  how  literary  obscurity  obviates  politics 
but  how  for  Blanchot  at  least  it  manages  to  collaborate  with  its 
times  in  that  it  seems  to  pass  more  or  less  unaltered  from  one 
context  to  the  next.  What  does  the  history  of  the  nationalist 
movements  of  the  interwar  years  and  the  immediate  postwar 
years  in  France  have  to  do  with  the  debate  over  teaching  in 
translation  in  American  academia?  How  can  literary  language 
resolve  this  latter  debate  when  it  is  always  already  itself  an  ideal 
removed  from  pragmatic,  institutional  concerns  as  well  as  re- 
leased from  the  contingencies  and  responsibilities  of  knowing  and 
teaching  the  difference  between  original  and  translation?  If  we 
adopt  Blanchot's  optimistic  merging  of  linguistic  and  literary 
translation,  do  we  not  implicitly  cut  off  historical,  political,  and 
cultural  issues  from  aesthetic  concerns  at  the  very  moment  they 
threaten  to  collide? 

It  is  significant  that  Valery  could  not  end  his  aesthetic  reflec- 
tions on  translating  Virgil  without  "a  short  consideration  of  the 
poet's  relations  with  the  authorities"  (125).  For  reasons  probably 
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having  much  to  do  with  when  this  preface  was  written — that  is, 
during  the  German  Occupation — Valery  was  intrigued  by  the 
undecidable  and  altogether  pragmatic  conditions  under  which 
Virgil  produced  his  works  "of  the  first  order."  These  are:  "submis- 
sion to  a  despot,  the  acceptance  of  his  favors,  which  degenerates 
into,  or  reveals  itself  in,  expressions  of  gratitude  and  praise"  (126). 
Virgil's  literariness  does  not  exclude  a  political  form  of 
undecidability  ("degenerates  into,  or  reveals  itself  in")  that  Valery 
was  no  doubt  thinking  of  in  relation  to  his  own  context  with  its 
array  of  resistance  and  collaborationist  writers.  It  sets  it  into  relief. 
The  outcome  remained  undecided  at  the  time  Valery  wrote  his 
preface,  and  remains  undecided  as  the  process  of  translating  Virgil 
(here  reemerges  the  notion  of  translation  as  process,  but  now  the 
process  links  up  with  a  historical,  political  process  of 
undecidability).  What  seems  important  is  that  there  were  and  are 
conditions  one  accepts  or  rejects  in  order  to  produce  literature,  as 
there  are  in  order  to  teach  literature.  This  preface  raises  the 
insoluble  questions  that  always  plague  retrospective  consider- 
ations of  the  relationship  of  a  writer's  work  to  his  politics  and  time. 
More  precisely,  however,  the  heart  of  Valery's  preface  is  the 
articulation  of  the  poet's  "mystical"  (poetical)  with  his  or  her 
practical  existence  in  the  present.  As  regrettable  as  that  articula- 
tion may  be  to  Valery,  he  knows  that  poetic  purity  cannot  entirely 
be  disassociated  from  practical  considerations. 

The  two  Blanchot  essays  neatly  lay  out  a  discursive  before  and 
after  picture  of  a  reformed  man.  Clearly,  that  reformation,  as  Denis 
Hollier  has  been  careful  to  point  out,  also  has  something  to  do  with 
Blanchot's  passage  from  journalism  to  the  Book.  Blanchot  dis- 
places the  questions  concerning  his  career  as  a  journalist  by  main- 
taining that  literature  in  the  original  and  translations  of  it  are 
analogous  to  the  degree  to  which  they  both  reflect  the  strangeness 
of  literary  language  as  opposed  to  that  quite  fictive  entity  called 
ordinary  or  natural  language.  Elided  here  in  the  opposition  be- 
tween natural  language  and  writing  is  the  judgment  frequently 
made  that  translating  ordinary  writing,  say,  technical  or  journalis- 
tic prose  is  relatively  unproblematic  whereas  literature  poses 
intractable  problems  because  its  use  of  language  is  not  ordinary. 
As  when  Valery  talks  about  poetry  as  "'the  language  of  the  gods'" 
(118),  literary  language  is  different  and  difficult  because  it  is  not 
being  used  merely  to  convey  information.  He  says  elsewhere  that 
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poetry  does  not  cross  borders  in  translation  as  prose  does.  The 
borders  Blanchot  refuses  to  cross  here  are  those  concerning  the 
possible  blurring  of  discourses  in  a  single  language  or  across  them. 
The  problem  is  that  so-called  ordinary  language  or  speech,  like 
literature,  does  not  just  convey  mere  information.  There  is  much 
that  simply  does  not  translate,  and  becomes  therefore  an  act  of 
reading  or  interpretation,  which  has  been  analogized  to  transla- 
tion but  whose  function  is,  I  believe,  to  achieve  a  synthesis  that  is 
merely  metaphoric.  We  recall  that  Valery's  analogy  to  translation 
stressed  "[w]ritLng  anything  at  all"  ("[ecrire  quoi  que  ce  soit"  [116/ 
211];  author's  emphasis)  as  long  as  it  is  not  mechanical  dictation. 
But  teaching  French  literature  in  translation  necessitates  a  certain 
knowledge  of  French  and  the  culture,  an  act  of  translation  in  order 
to  make  the  differences  perceptible,  thereby  rendering  the  strange 
possibilities  Blanchot  saw  in  uniting  linguistic  and  literary 
strangenesses  both  a  little  more  familiar  and  a  question  of  erudi- 
tion, that  is,  of  imparting  information  not  readily  accessible.  ( Valery, 
by  the  way,  wittily  claims  to  possess  no  erudition  [120]).  By 
referring  to  the  "literal"  original  language  we  enact  the  politics  of 
identity  and  difference  again  and  again  but  this  does  not  make  us 
nationalists  for  alluding  to  an  inside  and  an  outside.  We  do  not 
teach  in  translation  for  the  same  political,  pragmatic,  or  aesthetic 
reasons  Blanchot  values  American  novels  in  translation.  We  have 
here  rather  a  conflation  of  two  values,  but  not  the  singular  ideal 
Blanchot  sought.  For  his  idealization  of  translation  requires  a 
willfully  ignorant  reader,  one  who  is  not  sitting  in  a  classroom,  a 
reader  who  reads  a  translation  as  literary  language.  I  realize  that 
my  criticism  is  somewhat  flat-footed  (pragmatic  maybe),  denying 
as  it  seems  to  do  the  theoretical  possibilities  of  a  literary  language 
promoted  to  a  region  where  differences  (foreignness)  do  not  seem 
to  matter  as  much  as  obscurity  (or  strangeness)  does.  The  refer- 
ences to  the  critic's  passage  from  journalism  to  the  Book  point 
perhaps  to  the  particular  negotiation  he  had  to  make  with  himself 
concerning  the  continuation  of  a  career  devoted  to  literature.  The 
price  paid,  however,  is  exacting  from  literary  language  the  right 
not  to  know,  not  to  have  to  know  in  the  name  of  literary  language. 
One  can  proclaim  a  value  to  translations  coincident  with  a  change 
in  political  power  and  international  relations  at  the  same  time  as 
one  can  remain  on  an  aesthetic  high  ground. 


The  success  of  obscurity  becomes  in  part  a  matter  of  political 
expediency  or  reconciliation,  an  idea  not  far,  so  we  may  think,  from 
the  pragmatists  who  teach  literature  in  translation  out  of  fear  of  the 
empty  classroom  or  like  Virgil  reduced,  writes  Valery,  "to  appeal- 
ing to  the  powers  of  the  day  and  arranging  for  protectors"  (124). 
But  there  is  a  fundamental  difference  between  Blanchot  and  the 
pragmatists  and  that  is  that  Blanchot  looks  for  obscurity;  the 
pragmatists  palliate  it.  The  pragmatists  know,  for  example,  that 
students  in  the  throes  of  language  acquisition  are  not  as  readily 
open  to  the  beauties  of  obscurity  in  another  language  as  they  are  in 
their  own.  Translations  used  in  this  way  serve  rather  as  an  original 
or  conventional  language,  not  as  a  model  of  literary  undecidability . 
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Mauss's  National  Internationalism: 
An  Approach  to  the  Essai  sur  le  don 

Luke  Bresky 

In  the  genealogy  of  French  struchiralist  and  post-structuralist 
thought,  Marcel  Mauss  established  himself  as  an  ancestor  when 
his  Essai  sur  le  don  appeared  in  the  first  volume  (1923-24)  of  the 
Annee  Sociologique,  second  series.^  At  the  time,  of  course,  the 
postwar  return  of  the  Annee  had  greater  significance  than  any  one 
part  of  its  contents;  by  confirming  the  resumption  of  Emile 
Durkheim's  sociological  project,  this  event  fulfilled  an  objective  to 
which  Mauss  had  devoted  himself  since  the  end  of  the  war. 
Nevertheless,  Mauss  had  undertaken  the  revival  of  the 
Durkheimian  school's  official  forum  in  a  mood  more  bereaved 
than  triumphant.  Many  of  Durkheim's  most  promising  students 
had  died  in  the  recent  conflict,  and  Durkheim  himself,  after  losing 
his  only  son,  had  succumbed  to  a  profound  depression  and  died  in 
1917.  Thus  the  re-inaugural  volume  opens  with  Mauss's  scholarly 
elegy,  "In  Memoriam.  L'oeuvre  inedite  de  Durkheim  et  ses 
collaborateurs,"  followed  immediately  by  the  Essai  sur  le  don. 
Plainly,  the  First  World  War  asserts  itself  in  an  immediate  and 
literal  sense  as  a  feature  of  le  don's  cultural  context,  and  Mauss 
concludes  this  study  of  "archaic"  forms  of  exchange  appropriately 
with  a  prayer  for  peaceful  trade  in  Europe: 

Pour  commencer,  11  a  fallu  d'abord  savoir  poser  les  lances.  Cast 
alors  qu'on  a  reussi  a  echanger  les  biens  et  les  personnes,  non 
plus  seulement  de  clans  a  clans,  mais  de  tribus  a  tribus  et  de 
nations  a  nations  et — surtout — d'individus  a  individus ....  [Cj'est 
ainsi  que  demain,  dans  notre  monde  dit  civilise,  les  classes  et  les 
nations  et  aussi  les  individus  doivent  savoir  s'opposer  sans  se 
massacrer  et  se  donner  sans  se  sacrifier  les  uns  aux  autres.  (278- 
79) 

Here,  under  the  heading  "Conclusions  de  morale"  (258),  Mauss 
argues  that  the  ceremonial  and  competitive  generosity  informing 
the  exchange  of  goods  and  services  in  "archaic"  societies  forges 
healthy  bonds  between  individuals  and  social  groups  otherwise 
disposed  to  interact  more  violently.  Bronislaw  Malinowski  had 
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hinted  at  this  in  his  1922  study  of  the  Trobriand  Islanders'  trading 
expeditions,^  but  Mauss  goes  further,  pleading  explicitly  for  the 
adaptation  of  this  ancient  civilizing  mechanism  to  the  purpose  of 
preserving  Europe's  uneasy  peace. 

If  the  Essai  sur  le  don  contextualizes  itself  by  drawing  moral 
conclusions  of  this  sort,  what  remains  to  be  said  about  where  it  was 
"coming  from?"  Commenting  on  the  frequent  tendency  of  ethno- 
graphic writing  to  allegorize  the  cultural  other,  James  Clifford 
singles  out  Mauss's  essay  as  "a  model  of  allegorical  tact,"  precisely 
because  it  wears  its  ethnocentric  political  concerns  so  openly  (120). 
Nevertheless,  I  propose  to  examine  some  of  those  concerns  briefly 
here,  especially  as  they  reflect  the  collapse  of  the  long-standing 
European  compromise  between  economic  internationalism  and 
political  nationalism.  In  its  own  idiom,  the  above-quoted  passage 
from  le  don  describes  this  problem  well  enough:  recent  history  had 
witnessed  an  increasing  unwillingness  on  the  part  of  nation-states 
to  give  and  receive  freely  in  commerce  for  fear  of  sacrificing 
national  independence.^  At  times,  Mauss's  essay  reveals  interests 
that  seem  hardly  closer  to  those  of  Malinowski  than  to  those  of 
John  Maynard  Keynes.  In  Economic  Consequences  of  the  Peace  (1919), 
Keynes  protests  against  the  Versailles  treaty  for  allowing  "political 
considerations  [to]  cut  disastrously  across  economic"  [sic]  (99), 
and  calls  for  Europe  to  "re-start  the  circle  of  exchange"  by  facilitat- 
ing international  credit  and  correcting  the  "maladjustment"  be- 
tween internal  and  international  pricing  (243).  Demonstrably  simi- 
lar issues  preoccupied  Mauss  immediately  after  the  war;  one 
unfortunate  result  of  his  commitment  to  the  Annie  Sociologique 
appears  to  have  been  the  abandonment  of  a  major  study  on 
nationalism  and  internationalism  that  he  had  been  working  on 
between  1919  and  1923.  Though  he  intended  to  return  to  it,  Mauss 
never  completed  this  work,  and  only  a  fragmentary  portion  of  it 
has  been  published  since  his  death. ^  Without  insisting  that  Mauss's 
theory  of  gift  exchange  and  his  theory  of  (inter-)  nationalism  must 
necessarily  cohere,  I  do  suggest  that  they  overlap,  and  that  the 
points  of  contact  demand  consideration  in  any  account  of  what  the 
Essai  sur  le  don  meant  for  Mauss  and,  ultimately,  for  French 
intellectuals  after  the  Second  World  War. 

Both  Mauss  and  Durkheim  have  been  critiqued  for  making  the 
nation-state  a  privileged,  if  not  always  acknowledged,  model  for 
all  social  systems.^  Sharing  a  belief  in  the  evolutionary  progress  of 
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civilization,  they  both  saw  the  nation  as  the  most  complex  and 
advanced  form  of  human  society  and,  consequently,  they  often 
saw  proto-national  or  micro-national  features  in  social  structures 
of  other  kinds:  family,  clan,  tribe,  and  peuple.  This  inclination  may 
be  more  manifest  in  Durkheim,  whose  theoretical  interest  in  social 
cohesion  accompanied  a  more  practical  interest  in  the  promotion 
of  national  solidarity  in  France.  To  take  a  famous  example,  the 
discovery  that  a  nation  reveres  its  flag  as  an  Australian  Aboriginal 
clan  worships  its  totem,  "the  visible  mark  of  its  distinctiveness," 
proves  to  be  nothing  less  than  crucial  for  Durkheim:  at  some 
elementary  level,  all  religions  are  civic  {Elementary  Forms  208).  And 
it  seems  likely  that  Durkheim's  final  lecture  series  at  Bordeaux, 
"Morale  civique  et  professionelle"  (1915-16),  offered  a  point  of 
departure  for  the  study  of  nations  and  internationalism  that  Mauss 
began  four  years  later.^ 

Merely  "likely,"  because  the  material  published  in  the  "Annexe 
sociologique  politique:  La  Nation  etrintemationalisme"  of  Mauss's 
CEuvres  signals  its  debt  to  Durkheim  in  a  fairly  vague  reference  to 
then-unpublished  lectures  regarding  the  evolution  of  the  state  in 
relation  to  the  family,  the  clan,  and  larger,  uncentralized, 
"polysegmentary"  societies  (578).  Beyond  any  doubt,  however, 
the  historical  continuity  of  these  social  structures  with  the  emer- 
gent nation-state  figures  importantly  in  one  of  Durkheim's  "mo- 
rale civique"  lectures,  "Definition  de  I'etat."  Far  from  simply 
anticipating  and  giving  way  to  the  formation  of  larger,  more 
properly  "political"  social  structures,  "partial"  groups  such  as  the 
family  and  the  clan  take  shape  simultaneously  with  the  larger 
groups  that  comprehend  them: 

[L]a  serie  des  choses  est  continue.  Les  societes  politiques 
superieurs  sent  formees  par  raggregation  lente  des  societes 
politiques  inferieurs;  11  y  a  done  des  moments  de  transition  ou 
celles-ci,  tout  en  gardant  quelque  chose  de  leur  nature  originelle, 
commencent  pourtant  a  devenir  autre  chose,  a  contracter  des 
caracteres  nouveaux,  ou,  par  suite,  leur  condition  est  ambigue. 
(Legons  84) 

Solidarity  within  a  social  group  develops  at  the  same  time  and  by 
the  same  principle  as  a  broader  solidarity  between  that  group  and 
others.  More  to  the  point,  national  and  international  communities 
inevitably  coalesce  together;  when  properly  understood,  they 
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should  not  indicate  mutually  contradictory  loyalties.  This  is  not  to 
say,  however,  that  transitional  ambiguities  in  this  complex  process 
of  becoming  have  no  reality.  As  Durkheim  observes  in  a  subse- 
quent lecture,  an  affective  tension  between  patriotism  and  cosmo- 
politanism— "des  ordres  de  sentiments  egalement  eleves" — has 
come  to  represent  "un  des  plus  graves  conflits  moraux  qui  troublent 
notre  epoque"  {Legons  106). 

When  Mauss  addressed  this  conflict  in  his  writings  on  nations 
and  internationalism,  he  followed  Durkheim's  moderate  example, 
recognizing  the  citizen's  moral  obligation  toward  the  greater 
human  community  as  well  as  toward  the  nation.  This  stance,  as 
Steven  Lukes  has  noted,  accorded  with  that  of  Jean  Jaures,  the 
reformist  leader  of  the  Parti  Socialiste.  Labeled  on  one  hand  as  a 
"patriotard"  by  revolutionary  socialists  who  insisted  that  class 
alone  commanded  the  worker's  loyalty,  and  on  the  other  as  a 
"sans-patrie"  by  conservative  nationalists  who  regarded  him  as  a 
dangerous  germanophilic  intellectual,  Jaures  celebrated  France's 
patriotic  revolutionary  tradition  and  predicted  that  national  life 
could  not  help  but  survive  well  into  the  era  of  international 
socialism.^  Up  to  1914,  when  Jaures  was  assassinated  by  a  radical 
nationalist,  Mauss  remained  a  friendly  and  active  supporter,  and 
the  paper  he  delivered  in  1920  at  a  London  conference  on  "The 
Problem  of  Nationality"  suggests  strongly  that  Mauss  approached 
this  "problem"  from  the  perspective  of  reformist  socialism,  as  well 
as  that  of  Durkheimian  sociology.^  Defining  internationalism  as 
distinct  from  both  nationalism,  which  isolates  the  nation,  and 
"Utopian"  cosmopolitanism,  which  negates  it,'  he  describes  the 
social  forces  that  regulate — or  would  regulate — relations  between 
societies: 

Ces  forces  precedent,  h  la  fa^on  dont  autrefois  ont  ete 
progressivement  regies,  a  I'interieur  des  societes  a  base  des 
clans,  les  rapports  entres  ces  clans;  dont  par  example,  la  tribu 
supprima  les  guerres  privies;  ou  a  la  fa^on  dont,  au  debut  des 
grandes  formations  d'Etats,  les  pouvoirs  centraux  eurent  pour 
principale  tache  de  limiter  severement  la  souverainete  des  tribus, 
villes,  provinces,  etc.  ("Annexe"  630) 

While  internationalism  progresses,  the  nation  continues  to  progress 
as  well,  showing  no  signs  of  imminent  obsolescence.  In  fact,  these 
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phenomena  have  paralleled  one  another  during  the  course  and  the 
aftermath  of  what  Keynes  called  the  "European  civil  war"  (34): 

La  guerre  et  la  paix  qui  I'a  suivie  ont,  en  effet,  eu  deux 
consequences  qui  ne  sont  contradictoires  qu'en  apparence.  D'une 
part  elles  ont  consacre  le  principe  d'independance  nationale,  et 
d'autre  part  elles  ont  manifeste  un  fait  qui,  desormais,  domine 
toute  la  vie  des  relation  des  societes:  celui  de  leur  interdependance 
croissante.  Les  ruines  de  la  guerre  et  la  nature  de  la  paix  ont 
meme  extraordinairement  accru  cette  interdependance. 
("Annexe"  631) 

By  designating  economic  interdependence  as  the  primary  fact 
underlying  internationalism,  this  passage  points  to  the  centrality 
of  exchange  in  the  postwar  debate  on  the  history  and  future  of 
nation-states — and  the  proceedings  of  the  conference  at  which 
Mauss  offered  these  remarks  give  a  fair  indication  of  the  urgency 
of  that  debate. 

As  evidence  of  the  growing  interdependence  of  nations,  Mauss 
cites  discussions  between  European  governments  concerning  in- 
ternational credit  and  even  international  currency,  "chose  qui  eut 
ete  inouie  il  y  a  six  ans."  "On  admet,"  he  continues,  "le  droit  des 
nations  pauvres  a  etre  soutenues  par  les  nations  riches  ("Annexe" 
631).  Provocatively,  this  last  remark  implies  that  international 
exchange  might  have  to  be  non-equivalent.  Even  if  the  current 
significance  of  the  term  "exchangist"  derives  in  some  sense  from 
the  Essai  sur  le  don,^^  a  vision  of  exchange — both  economic  and 
moral — does  characterize  Mauss's  understanding  of  the  peaceful 
coexistence  of  national  and  international  social  forces.  The  ques- 
tion of  whether,  in  the  development  of  Mauss's  thinking,  the 
exchangism  of  his  works  on  internationalism  preceded  the 
exchangism  that  took  shape  in  le  don  hardly  seems  important;  it 
suffices  to  notice  that  the  topic  of  exchange  unites  these  two 
Maussian  projects. 

In  both  contexts,  exchange  functions  as  an  intra-social  and 
inter-social  source  (or,  more  accurately, /orce)  of  solidarity.  Con- 
sidered as  a  "phenomene  international,"  it  is  all-embracing: 

Les  phenomenes  internationaux  sont,  comme  ont  ete  autrefois, 
avant  les  nations,  les  phenomenes  nationaux,  de  plus  en  plus 
nombreux  et  plus  importants....  Les  commerces  plus  etendus, 
les  echanges  plus  vaste  et  plus  complets,  les  emprunts  plus 
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rapides  d'idees  et  de  modes,  les  grandes  vagues  de  mouvements 
religieux  et  moraux,  I'imitation  de  plus  en  plus  consciente 
d'institutions  et  de  regimes  economiques  et  juridiques;  enfin  et 
surtout,  la  connaissance  croissante  et  plus  approfondie  des 
litt^ratures  et  des  langues  qui  en  est  la  consequence,  ont  amen^ 
les  grandes  et  petites  nations,  et  meme  des  aujourd'hui  les 
societes  les  plus  arrieres  du  monde,  a  un  etat  de  permeation  et  de 
dependance  mutuelle  croissante.  ("Annexe"  607) 

Mauss's  description  of  the  gathering  momentum  of  exchange 
displays  a  certain  exhilaration.  The  expansion  of  exchange  has 
brought  about  and,  after  World  War  I,  continues  to  bring  about,  the 
formation  of  nation  states,  but  its  tendency  to  create  social  cohe- 
sion observes  no  final  boundaries.  This  explosion  of  mutual 
"permeation  et  . . .  dependance"  recalls  the  similarly  ecstatic  de- 
scription in  ledon  of  the  Trobriand  Islanders'  Kula  ring,  an  intra  tribal 
and  intertribal  web  of  obligation  (175)  that  penetrates  all  social 
activity,  "toute  la  vie  economique,  tribale  et  morale  des 
Trobriandais"(188).  At  an  intertribal — even  international — level, 
the  reciprocal  gift-taking  expeditions  known  as  Kula  take  the  tribe 
outside  of  itself:  "11  sort  la  tribu  elle-meme  toute  entiere  du  cercle 
etroit  de  ses  frontieres,  meme  de  ses  interets  et  de  ses  droits."  The 
same  holds  true,  Mauss  claims,  at  the  local  level  of  society:  "a 
I'interieur,  les  clans,  les  villages  sont  lies  par  des  liens  de  meme 
genre"(187). 

Mauss's  willingness  to  apply  the  word  "international"  to  the 
Kula  ring  (185)  should  not  be  taken  for  granted.  Some  years  before 
he  completed  the  Essai  sur  le  don,  he  had  outlined  a  working 
definition  of  the  term  "nation,"  for  his  study  of  national  and 
international  phenomena.  There,  he  insists  that  it  should  no  longer 
be  applied  casually  to  polysegmentary  clan-based  societies:  "cette 
nomenclature  est  vicieuse  et  nous  proposons  ici  de  la  preciser 
("Annexe"  584).  The  more  precise  definition  reserves  the  word 
"nation"  for  the  recently-developed  nation-state.  If  Mauss  permits 
himself  to  readopt  a  looser  definition  of  this  term  in  le  don,  we  may 
entertain  the  possibility  of  his  having  done  so  for  rhetorical  effect. 

Minimally,  by  calling  the  economy  of  the  Trobriand  Islands 
"international,"  le  don  facilitates  a  comparison  with  the  economy 
of  Europe,  where,  by  enforcing  protectionist  restrictions  on  inter- 
national exchange  and  by  taking  to  its  extreme  a  logic  of  self- 
sufficiency  that,  as  Mauss  points  out,  the  very  notion  of  national 
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currencies  implies,  nations  violate  the  economic  law  that  gave 
birth  to  them: 

La  coincidence  du  nationalisme  et  du  protectionnisme,  I'idee 
que  reconomie  nationale  doive  etre  fermee  n'est  qu'une  forme, 
sans  doute  pathologique,  mais  surement  frequente  ...  du 
phenomene  normal  qui,  naturellement,  unifie  economiquement 
les  membres  d'une  meme  nation,  sans  distinction  de  ciasse  ou 
d'origine.  Meme  nous  verrons  que  toutes  les  conceptions  de 
I'internationalisme  economique  le  plus  avance  supposent  au 
fond  cette  unite  nationale  et  cette  rivalite  d'interets  entre  na- 
tions. ("Annexe"  590-91) 

Once  again  emphasizing  the  "natural"  congeniality  of  national 
and  international  economics,  Mauss  also  stresses  the  threat  of 
atomization  that  attends  the  prevalent,  if  "pathological"  spirit  of 
economic  nationalism  in  Europe.  His  reservations  associate  the 
restricted  national  economy  with  what  Durkheim  called  "me- 
chanical solidarity;"  between  nations  as  between  individuals, 
solidarity  in  the  future  will  depend  on  a  more  general  acceptance 
of  the  division  of  labor.^^  National  currencies,  unfortunately,  stand 
in  the  way  of  this  acceptance,  pending  the  emergence  (the  emer- 
gence still  pending  today)  of  a  common  European  unit  of  ex- 
change. The  Trobriand  islanders,  of  course,  escape  this  problem  by 
participating  in  an  economy  that  does  not  depend  on  any  strict 
calculation  of  equivalence. 

Gift-based  economies  do  not  escape  the  "rivalite  d'interets 
entre  nations,"  however.  The  Essai  sur  le  don  takes  up  this  question 
when  it  defines  the  "agonistic"  form  of  exchange,  of  which  the 
ruinous  expenditures  of  the  potlatch  feast  offer  the  best  model. 
Like  the  Trobriand  Kula  ring,  the  Kwakiutl  potlatch  qualifies  as  an 
(occasionally)  "international"  exchange  of  goods  and  services 
(205),  only  it  displays  a  more  openly  competitive,  even  warlike, 
quality  than  its  Melanesian  equivalent.  The  peace  achieved  through 
this  exchange  of  "total"  services  often  seems  fragile:  an  "instabilite," 
Mauss  observes  in  his  conclusion,  lies  between  "la  fete  et  la  guerre" 
(278).  Whether  or  not,  for  Mauss  or  for  his  fellow-survivors  of  the 
Great  War,  the  idea  of  "international"  exchange  would  have 
suggested  this  threat  of  violence  more  tangibly  than  that  of  ex- 
change described  otherwise,  the  rivalry  and  instability  that  char- 
acterize agonistic  exchange  lie  beneath  the  surface  of  any  "peace" — 
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or  so  one  concludes  from  an  unpublished  passage  in  Mauss's  work 
on  nations  regarding  the  recent  establishment  of  "peace"  as  a 
concept: 

II  me  semble  que  c'est  croire  une  absurdite  que  de  meconnaitre — 
comme  la  masse — qu'il  y  a  toujours  une  guerre  constante,  de 
toute  les  cites  centre  toute  les  citds.  Car  ce  qu'on  appelle  la  paix 
ce  n'est  qu'un  mot...  .  II  y  a  paix  entre  les  clans,  tribus  et  villes 
lorsqu'ils  substituent  a  leurs  instabilites,  leurs  souverainet^s 
incertaines,  les  joutes  reglees,  les  hospitalit^s  reciproques  ...  en 
un  mot,  lorsqu'ils  limitent  leurs  droits  et  substituent  a  la  guerre 
meurtriere  la  rivalite  des  segments  d'une  meme  societe. 
("Phenomenes  morphologiques"  47-48) 

The  transition  from  this  somewhat  grim  perspective  on  civil  be- 
havior to  the  final  pages  of  le  don  is  smooth  enough;  the  human 
condition  promises  little  better  than  the  bargains  and  uneasy 
truces  of  rivals.  "C'est  en  posant  la  volonte  de  paix,"  says  Mauss, 
"que  les  peuples  reussissent  a  substituer  I'alliance,  le  don  et  le 
commerce  a  la  guerre,  et  a  I'isolement  et  a  la  stagnation"(277);  and 
farther  on,  "[i]l  n'y  a  pas  d'autre  morale,  ni  d'economie,  ni  d'autres 
pratiques  sociales  que  celles-la"(279).  Mauss  intimates,  finally, 
that  nations,  even  at  peace,  can  never  expect  to  settle  their  moral 
and  economic  differences  in  any  exact  or  timely  way. 

Although  an  account  of  how  the  national-internationalist  phi- 
losophy that  prompted  such  intimations  may  have  affected  the 
reception  of  the  Essai  sur  le  don  falls  beyond  the  scope  of  my 
discussion,  a  very  brief  observation  on  the  Maussian  reflections  in 
La  Part  maudite  may  serve  as  a  coda:  quite  clearly,  for  Georges 
Bataille,  le  don  suggested  an  approach  to  the  unbalanced  econom- 
ics of  international  conflict.  Much  more  fundamentally,  though, 
the  expansion  and  transgression  of  social  frontiers  typified  most 
compellingly,  in  Mauss's  view,  by  the  transition  from  national  to 
international  solidarity  offers  itself  as  a  pertinent  background  for 
Bataille's  more  universal  elaboration  of  the  perpetual  movement 
from  the  "economie  restreinte"  toward  the  "economie  generale." 
That  memorable  moment  in  Bataille's  oeuvre  would  be  returned  to 
in  important  essays  by  Michel  Foucault  and  Jacques  Derrida.'^ 

Luke  Bresky  is  a  doctoral  candidate  in  English  at  UCLA. 
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Notes 

'   The  most  notable  canonization  of  the  gift  reniains  Claude  Levi- 
Strauss's  "Introduction."  For  more  recent  evaluations  of  Mauss's  influ- 
ence, see  Derrida  Given  Time  75-78,  and  especially  Pecora  201-280. 
^   See  Argonauts  of  the  Western  Pacific,  345-49. 

^  For  a  detailed  treatment  of  this  crisis,  see  Carr;  for  Carr,  1914  marks 
the  beginning  of  a  new  and  unstable  "phase"  of  nationalism  in  Europe. 
''  Mauss's  published  work  on  nationalism  appeared  posthumously 
in  the  Annee  Sociologiqiie,  (3rd  ser.  3  (1953-54):  7-68)  and  was  republished 
in  the  "Annexe  sociologie  politique:  La  Nation  et  I'internationalisme" 
section  of  his  CEiivres.  All  citations  from  this  body  of  work  here  will  refer 
to  the  "Annexe."  Other  unpublished  work  by  Mauss  on  nationalism  can 
be  found  in  the  Fonds  Hubert-Mauss  at  the  College  de  France  in  the  folder 
entitled  "la  nation." 

^  For  Durkheim,  see  Mitchell;  for  Mauss,  see  Rodrigues. 
^  In  his  comments  on  Durkheim's  unfinished  works  in  "In  Memo- 
riam,"  Mauss  qualifies  the  incomplete  state  of  these  lectures  as  a  "perte 
irreparable,"  chiefly  because  they  represented  Durkheim's  final  word  on 
the  State  (9-10).  As  Mauss  hoped  however,  it  was  eventually  possible  to 
reconstitute  Durkheim's  lecture  notes  and  publish  them;  see  Durkheim's 
Legons  de  sociologie. 

''  For  a  thorough  historical  account  of  Jaurds's  central  role  in  the  long 
debate  between  patriotic  and  antipatriotic  socialists  in  France,  see 
Weinstein;  on  conservative  criticism  of  Jaures,  see  Contamine;  on  Mauss's 
relationship  with  laures,  see  Fournier.  Illustrating  laures's  thoughts  on 
the  durable  importance  of  the  nation,  Reberioux  quotes  laures's  Armee 
Nouvelle  (1910): 

L'action  revolutionnaire,  Internationale,  universelle,  portera 
necessairement  la  marque  de  toutes  les  realites  nationales.  Elle 
aura  a  combattre  dans  chaque  pays  des  difficultes  particulieres, 
elle  aura  en  chaque  pays,  pour  combattre  ces  difficultes,  des 
ressources  particulieres,  les  forces  propres  de  I'histoire  nationale, 
du  genie  national. . . .  L'internationalisme  abstrait  et  anarchisant 
qui  ferait  fi  des  conditions  de  lutte,  d'action,  d'evolution  de 
chaque  groupe  historique  ne  serait  qu'une  Icarie,  plus  factice 
encore  que  I'autre  et  plus  demodee.  (21) 
His  statement  compares  closely  with  the  views  expressed  by  Mauss  at  the 
"Problem  of  Nationality"  conference. 

^  This  conference  paper  differs  from  the  other  material  included  in 
the  "Annexe"  insofar  as  it  represents  a  "finished  product"  of  Mauss's 
research;  it  originally  appeared  in  the  1919-1920  Proceedings  of  the  Aristo- 
telian Society  along  with  the  papers  delivered  at  the  conference  by  Elie 
Halevy,  Theodore  Ruyssen,  Rene  Johannet,  Gilbert  Murray  and  Sir 
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Frederick  Pollock.  See  Halevy  et  al.  242-252.  For  examinations  of  Mauss's 
non-Marxist  socialism  as  it  colors  the  argument  of  L'Essai  sur  le  don,  see 
e.g.  Hollier  and  Birnbaum. 

'  To  an  important  extent,  Mauss  suggests,  this  cosmopolitan  im- 
pulse had  drawn  inspiration  from  the  new  communist  state  in  Russia; 
"[e]lle  cessera  avec  ses  causes,"  he  adds,  observing  (accurately)  that  the 
working  classes'  attachment  to  their  nations  and  awareness  of  their 
national  economic  interests  was  increasing  ("Annexe"  629). 

'°  See  Derrida  Given  Time  76. 

"  On  the  concept  of  mechanical  solidarity,  as  opposed  to  organic 
solidarity,  see  Durkheim,  De  la  division  du  travail;  on  the  parallel  between 
Durkheim's  understanding  of  solidarity  within  a  society  and  Mauss's 
vision  of  solidarity  between  societies;  see  Fournier  411;  this  parallel  is 
most  apparent  in  the  "Problem  of  Nationality"  essay  ("Annexe"  633). 

'^  See  Foucault;  and  Derrida,  "From  a  Restricted  to  a  General 
Economy." 
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Radical  Chic(k): 

The  American  Roots  of  Marie  de  France 

Susan  Purdy 


Let  us  leave  textual  criticism  to  academic  drudges  and 
formal  criticism  to  aesthetes,  and  recognize  that  what 
has  been  said  need  not  be  said  again,  that  an  expression 
does  not  work  twice,  does  not  live  twice,  that  all  words, 
once  uttered,  are  dead.... 

(Antonin  Artaud,  "An  End  to  Masterpieces"). 

If  we  believe  this,  believe  that  w^hat  has  been  said  need  not  be 
said  again,  that  it  doesn't  w^ork  twice,  doesn't  live  twice,  that 
words,  once  uttered,  are  dead,  then  we  must  believe  as  well  that 
the  words  of  the  exceedingly  long-dead  Marie  de  France  should  be 
left,  with  her  remains,  to  rot  in  some  vault  or  crypt  in  France.  And, 
if  her  words  are  dead,  if  textual  is  as  inevitable  as  bodily  corrup- 
tion, does  her  identity  amount  to  no  more  than  a  name  on  a  book 
or  an  inscription  on  a  grave?  Is  all  that  we,  and  our  students,  are  to 
know  of  her  is  that  her  name  was  Marie  and  that  she  came  from 
France? 

It  can  be  argued  that  translation,  at  least,  constitutes  a  sort  of 
second  life  for  the  medieval  text  and  for  its  author,  attracting  a  new 
public,  one  made  up,  this  time,  not  of  Antonin  Artaud's  academic 
drudges,  but  of  what  he  would,  perhaps,  have  called  "drudges-in- 
training,"  namely  students  of  a  moribund  (if  not  already  dead) 
literature  they  are  working  feverishly  to  revive,  as  if  translation 
were  some  futuristic,  neo-linguistic  CPR.  For  if  we  admit,  for  the 
sake  of  argument,  that  what  has  been  said  need  not  be  said  again, 
then  we  can  argue  as  well  that  the  text  in  translation  does  not  say 
it  again,  and  that  it  does  not,  in  fact,  even  constitute  a  retelling  or 
revival  of  the  original,  but  is,  rather,  an  interpretation,  a  gloss,  a 
new  text  which  will  become,  in  turn,  the  subject  of  yet  another 
academic  post-mortem. 

But  if  the  translated  text  is,  in  fact,  a  new  text,  is  it  a  new  text 
by  the  author  of  the  original  or  simply  a  new  flower  on  an  old 
grave?  In  other  words,  is  it  really  Marie  de  France  that  our  students 
are  reading  or  is  it  not  a  new  author — the  author,  this  time,  of  the 
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translated  text?  And,  if  so,  what  of  authorial  identity?  Does  the 
identity  of  Marie  de  France  lie  in  her  (arguably  dead)  words  or  has 
it  been  reincarnated  in  the  form  of  a  new  semiotic  system,  one 
which  Marie  herself  may  not  have  recognized?  Is  she,  indeed,  lost 
in  translation,  an  anachronic,  academic  X-file?  Has  her  medieval 
French  identity  been  translated  beyond  recognition,  erased,  ef- 
faced and  overlaid  by  another  as  surely,  for  the  anglophone 
student,  as  if  she  had  never  existed  at  all? 

The  answer,  I  believe,  despite  Artaud  and  at  the  risk  (one  I'll 
gladly  run)  of  being  called  an  academic  drudge,  lies  in  textual 
criticism.  For  it  is  there  and  only  there,  at  the  level  of  the  words 
themselves,  that  the  measure  of  difference  between  the  linguistic 
and  semiotic  codes  of  the  original  and  the  translated  text  can  be 
taken  and  its  import  assessed.  It  is  at  this  point,  therefore,  that  I 
shall  attempt  to  crack  these  codes,  using  among  the  many  possible 
points  of  entry  the  poetics  of  semantic  overdetermination  which 
informs  the  prologue  to  Marie's  Lais  and,  specifically,  the  heavily 
overdetermined  metaphor  of  the  botanical  monograph  which 
serves  to  define  not  only  the  lexical  substructure  of  the  prologue 
but  also  its  direction  and  its  force. 

In  any  language,  any  word  can,  of  course,  be  overdetermined; 
it  is  the  responsibility  of  the  reader  to  take  the  measure  of  that 
overdetermination  and  to  draw  from  what  is  being  said  only  that 
which  serves  both  to  elucidate  that  text  in  its  immediate  and  its 
historical  context  and  to  delimit  within  that  context  a  semantic 
field  which  may  bloom  and  branch  elsewhere,  but  whose  fecun- 
dity is  rooted  in  the  seeds  of  that  text  only.  For  the  medieval  reader, 
overdetermination  in  its  semantic  form  served  to  satisfy  a  collec- 
tive sense  of  anticipation  and  expectation;  its  lexical  nodes  were 
knots  of  meaning  which  could  then  be  dissected  to  serve  the 
exigencies  of  individual  memory.  It  was,  of  course,  that  memory, 
firmly  rooted  in  a  collective  commonplace  impervious  to  indi- 
vidual interpretation  and  the  threat  of  mouvance  which  it  engen- 
dered, which  provided  the  measure  of  the  text's  hermeneutic 
density.  The  immediacy  and  inherency  of  the  medieval  collective 
commonplace  is,  for  the  most  part,  lost  to  the  modem  reader;  what 
remains  of  it  is  accessible  only  through  a  process  of  inference  and 
displacement,  intertextuality  and  interreferentiality.  What  has 
replaced  it,  however,  and  what  is  accessible  to  the  modem  reader 
that  to  the  medieval  reader,  ipso  facto,  was  not,  is,  of  course,  the  fruit 
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of  a  delayed,  deferred  and  poly-branched  post-textual  hermeneu- 
tic  perspective. 

To  say,  then,  that,  for  the  modem  or  for  the  medieval  reader, 
overdetermination  effectively  annihilates  the  interpretive  density 
of  a  text,  replacing  it  with  a  semiotic  superficiality,  is  to  deny  or  to 
ignore  the  extraordinary  power  of  the  residual  hermeneutic  im- 
pulse, the  hypogrammatic  instinct  which  reconfigures  amorphous 
textual  residue  into  a  lexical  construct  accessible  only  through 
individual  memory  and  responsive  only  to  individual  control. 

The  poetics  of  semantic  overdetermination  are,  indeed,  radi- 
cal, not  least  because  their  elaboration  itself  must  exceed  the 
bounds  of  convention  and  take  the  measure  of  that  individual 
control.  I  shall  argue  that  Marie's  Prologue  is  itself  a  determinate 
construction,  a  text,  whose  roots  run  deep  and  whose  flowers 
bloom  wild;  it  is  a  prologue  not  only  in  the  sense  that  it  precedes 
the  ostensible  object  of  its  elaboration,  but  also  in  the  sense  that  it 
promotes,  prepares  and,  indeed,  models  it.  Its  simplicity  can  be 
measured  by  the  extent  to  which  it  it  conforms  to  a  certain  expec- 
tation on  the  part  of  the  reader,  its  complexity  only  by  the  extent  to 
which  it  does  not. 

But  what  of  the  uninformed  anglophone  reader,  the  student  to 
whom  the  language  of  the  prologue  is  itself  inaccessible,  whose 
motivation  is,  more  often  than  not,  defined  by  boredom  and  dread 
and  whose  budding  hermeneutic  instinct  has  its  roots  not  in 
medieval  French  but  in  modern  American  popular  culture?  If  our 
students  are  to  become  as  culturally  literate  in  medieval,  middle  or 
modem  French  as  they  are  in  their  own  language,  they  need  to 
learn  to  apply  their  own  profound,  albeit  sometines  eclectic  and 
unsystematic,  knowledge  of  North  American  popular  culture  to 
the  canons  of  another  culture.  I  think  that  we  often  tend  to  under- 
estimate, if  not  to  ignore,  our  students'  instinctive  grasp  of  their 
own  language  and  culture  and  to  assume  that  the  critical  faculties 
which  have  enabled  them  to  find  their  way  through  the  incredibly 
and  increasingly  complicated  maze  of  North  American  culture 
have  no  value  in  the  classroom.  If  we  were,  however,  to  tap  into 
their  own  cultural  experience,  personalize  their  learning  and  use 
what  they  already  know  as  a  base  and  a  bridge  for  the  understand- 
ing of  francophone  culture,  I  believe  that  our  students'  knowledge 
and  interest  would  increase,  not  only  appreciably,  but  profoundly, 
dramatically  and,  dare  I  say,  radically.  So,  when  I  speak  of  radical 
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chic(k),  it  is  in  the  most  basic,  etymological  sense  of  the  word 
"radical"  and  the  most  modem  sense  of  the  word  "chic"  and  its 
anglicized  near-homograph  "chick." 

And  so,  should  you  ask,  what  do  Marie  de  France  and  Tom 
Wolfe  have  in  common?  The  answer,  or,  rather,  one  of  the  many 
answers,  is  "radicals."  For  they  are  radicals  both,  free  radicals — 
and,  of  course,  writers,  concerned  as  much  with  the  ever-present 
threat  of  literary  oblivion  as  with  the  politics  of  literary  dissemina- 
tion and  concerned,  too,  with  a  certain  taxonomy  of  language,  with 
roots,  stems,  tongues  and  trees,  with  Wolfe's  literary  "clutter  and 
vine."  For  Marie,  of  course,  who  was  French,  and  medieval,  it  was 
more  a  matter  of  radicals,  folios,  florilegia  and  stemmata  codicum — 
but  the  dream  of  immortality  through  writing  in  the  twelfth 
century  was  as  rooted  in  the  paradigm  of  the  botanical  monograph 
as  ever  it  has  been  in  the  twentieth.  Then,  too,  there  is  their  radical 
chic,  because  patronage,  in  any  era  has  its  price.  And  it  seems  that 
Marie,  who  was  a  woman,  was  a  kind  of  radical  chick,  too,  because, 
if  the  roots  other  writing  lie,  as  dutifully  and  as  decorously  as  any 
medieval  reader  would  expect,  with  the  king,  its  seeds  fall  and  its 
flowers  bloom,  nonetheless,  unashamedly,  riotously  and  ram- 
pantly elsewhere,  wildly  overdetermined,  oversexed  and  incred- 
ibly fecund  therewith. 

Marie  de  France  was,  as  I  have  said,  concerned  with  the 
dissemination  of  her  works,  but  I  have  not  yet  considered  the 
extent  to  which  her  metaphorical  elaboration  of  that  concern  might 
itself  have  informed  her  desire.  When  she  says  in  her  Prologue  that 
the  dissemination  or  a  literary  text  follows  the  evolution  of  bud  to 
blossom  to  bloom,  we  are  reminded  of  Freud's  Dream  of  the 
Botanical  Monograph,  in  which  he  notes  that  the  "the  elements 
botanical  and  monograph...  constituted  'nodal  points'....  These 
elements  turn  out  to  have  been  'overdetermined'"  (Hilton  4). 
Marie's  monograph  is  not  a  dream  in  the  literal  sense;  quite  the 
opposite,  in  fact,  for  she  says  that  she  often  worked  on  it  late  into 
the  night.  It  is,  nonetheless,  true  that,  for  her,  the  dissemination  of 
the  lais  presupposes  their  textualization  and  that,  in  this 
textualization,  the  overdetermination  of  the  co-nodal  botanical, 
textual  and  erotic  models  all  find  their  roots  in  the  predetermined, 
pre-Saussurian,  "preexisting  arboreous  associations  of  language" 
itself  (Hilton  7). 
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In  order  to  understand  the  process  by  which  the  convention  of 
flower  as  book  can  be  interpreted  in  the  context  of  the  Prologue,  we 
can  here  appeal  to  the  linguistic  principle  of  the  asymmetric 
semantic  implication  relation.  According  to  this  principle,  and  to 
use  an  example  given  by  Keith  Allan  in  his  book.  Linguistic 
Meaning  (180),  "F  is  a  flower"  has  for  one  of  its  hyponyms  the 
proposition  "F  is  a  pansy."  The  relation  is  considered  to  be  asym- 
metric because  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  from  this  relation  that 
if  F  is  a  flower,  then  F  is  a  pansy.  If  we  then  operate  a  simple 
linguistic  substitution,  we  can  then  infer  that,  in  French,  "F  is  a 
fleur"  has  for  its  hyponyms  the  propositions  "F  is  a  pensee,"  "F  is 
an  immortelle,"  "F  is  a  ne  m'oubliez  pas."  The  terms  of  Marie's  desire 
begin  to  acquire  a  certain  clarity.  However,  the  asymmetry  inher- 
ent in  the  relation  determines  that,  although  F  can  be  a  ne  m'oubliez 
pas,  this  does  not  necessarily  imply  that  F  is  a  ne  m'oubliez  pas — or 
an  immortelle  orapensee.  It  does,  however,  imply,  rather  nicely,  that 
a  pensee  is  a  fleur.  The  literary  implication  of  this  principle  is  simple: 
the  semantic  overdetermination  of  the  word  fleur  (or  flur)  does  not 
imply  that  of  its  hyponyms,  but  is,  in  fact,  effectively  subverted  by 
the  individuation  process.  Mane's  flur  could  be  a  pensee,  an  immor- 
telle or  a  ne  m'oubliez  pas;  it  could  even  be  a  narcisse,  a  stigmate  or  a 
jalousie,  but  it  is  not  necessarily  any  one  of  those  things.  The 
collective  commonplace  resists  semantic  individuation,  but  in  this 
very  individuation  lies  the  seed  of  its  prohferative  possibility. 

Let  us  consider,  for  a  moment,  the  process  by  which  syntax 
serves  both  to  promote  and  to  subvert  this  individuation  process. 
Priscian,  to  whom  Marie  refers  in  her  Prologue,  states  that  the 
etymologically  diverse  nouns  corpus,  flos,  virgo,  and  vox  become 
the  morphologically  similar  corporalis,floralis,  virginalis  and  vocalis 
(Hertz  130-31).  Rhyme  would  appear,  therefore,  to  depend  not  on 
radical,  but  on  grammatically  determined  case  and  person  criteria. 
It  is  here  that  authorial  intention  comes  into  play.  For,  if,  for 
example,  the  author  selects  the  subject  case  flos  and  virgo,  the 
potential  mnemonic  effects  of  rhyme  are  displaced  and  any  inher- 
ent lexical  associations  can  be  determined  by  semantic  analysis 
only.  Floralis  and  virginalis  are,  however,  selected  by  textual  syn- 
tax; their  form  is  relevant  much  as,  for  Riffaterre,  "the  intertext  is 
relevant  because  it  is  selected  by  the  text"  (33).  Their  reciprocal 
semantic  determination  is  reinforced  by  formal  phonemic  criteria. 
As  Saussure,  in  another  context,  remarks:  "la  pensee,  chaotique  de 
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nature,  est  forcee  de  se  preciser  en  se  decomposant. . .  dans  la 
langue,  on  ne  saurait  isoler  ni  le  son  de  la  pensee  ni  la  pensee  du 
son"  (156).  Leaving  (reluctantly)  aside  the  critical  implications  of 
the  botanical  fleur/ pensee /son  lexical  complex  and  the  morbidly 
fascinating  decomposant,  let  us  turn  once  again  to  Marie,  who  chose 
to  order  her  syntax  in  such  a  way  that  flurs  rhymed  with  plusurs 
and  fluriz  with  otz.  Plusurs  itself  initiates  a  motif  of  expansion  and 
excess  immediately  taken  up  by  ad  espandues  and  reiterated  over 
and  over  again  within  the  lexicon  of  the  Prologue.  Moreover, 
because  the  numerators  involved  are  indeterminate,  the  focus  of 
the  reading  eye  shifts  from  the  entity  to  the  quantity  itself.  Another 
shift,  this  time  from  the  nominal /Zwrs  to  the  verbal  fluriz  and  its 
rhyme,  oiz,  can,  of  course,  be  considered,  itself,  an  expansion  in 
terms  of  kinetic  poetical  function,  a  microcosmic  linguistic  equiva- 
lent of  the  process  of  literary  dissemination. 

Small  wonder,  then,  that  Marie's  contemporary,  Alain  de  Lille, 
should  lament,  in  the  Prose  Prologue  to  his  Anticlaudianus,  that  his 
book  "does  not  bloom  with  the  purple  of  flowering  eloquence" 
(40).  If  the  seeds  of  immortality  are  indeed  embedded  (and  I  use  the 
word  advisedly)  in  the  text,  the  proper  functioning  of  the  botanical 
lexicon  can  be  seen  as  essential  to  the  move  from  orality  to 
textuality.  Is  this,  then,  how  we  are  also  to  understand  Marie's 
reference  to  Priscian,  an  accedus  to  whose  writing  defined  the 
dangers  of  the  shift  from  orality  to  textuality  as  "Praua  pronunciatio 
quam  praua  copulatio"  (Raynaud  de  Lage  149)?  I  am  reminded 
here  of  Steiner's  "intercourse  and  discourse,  copula  and  copula- 
tion." "[T]hough  homologous"  he  says,  "they  interact"  (28) 

The  taxonomy  of  erotic  and  botanical  overdetermination  has, 
indeed,  spilled  over  into  the  Marian  critical  lexicon.  Joubert  speaks 
of  a  "vegetation  dionysiaque"  (10).  Even  Bedier,  who  dismisses 
Marie's  art  as  mnemonic  rhyming  technique,  is  not  himself  im- 
mune to  a  certain  semantic  contagion.  His  criticism  is  itself  a  gem 
of  Derridean  residue;  her  art,  he  says,  is  but  emotion  "a  fleur  de 
peau"  (Rothschild  19).  Is  this  not  Jonin's  "symbiose  de  la  chair  et 
du  vegetal"  (493)?  And  Joubert,  incidentally,  refers  to  her 
"jouissance  linguistique"  (10).  But,  what  of  this  symbiosis?  For  if 
gloser  is  indeed  eroticized,  as,  undoubtedly,  then,  is  surplus,  how 
else  are  we  to  interpret  Jonin's  assessment  that  Marie  "a  plus  fleuri 
que  la  verge  d'Aaron"  (485)?  Perhaps  Bedier's  theory  of  (near) 
rhyme  as  a  simple  mnemonic  device  might  have  some  merit  after 
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all.^  And  yet,  it  is  not  so  simple,  for  Marie  could,  of  course,  have 
chosen  to  rhyme  oiz  with  ociz  or  plusurs  with  plurs;  she  could, 
indeed,  have  chosen  to  place  both  fluriz  and  flurs  in  syntactically 
weak  positions,  thereby  negating  the  effects  of  rhyme  altogether. 
Yet,  because  she  did  not,  because  she  chose  instead  to  rhyme  them 
and  with  the  words  she  did,  the  principle  of  overdetermination 
found  in  that  configuration  a  particular  and  fertile  phonemic  and 
lexical  form. 

The  urge  to  further  delineate  that  configuration,  to  read  more, 
find  more,  remember  more,  write  more  is  almost,  at  this  point, 
overwhelming,  so  it  is  now  that  we  must  return  to  our  own  roots 
and  determine  which  the  seeds  of  Marie's  text  can  be  found  to 
flower  in  an  English  country  garden.  And  it  is  here  that  I  also  make 
the  leap  from  chicks  to  birds  of  a  radically  different  kind,  for  it  is 
the  Prologue  in  the  Penguin  Classics  edition  of  the  Lais,  translated 
by  Glyn  S.  Burgess  and  Keith  Busby,  that  I  shall  now  examine. 

Burgess  and  Busby's  avowed  aim  is  "to  provide  a  plain  En- 
glish prose  translation  of  Marie's  Lais  which  renders  them  as 
closely  as  the  semantic  differences  between  Old  French  and  Mod- 
ern English  will  allow"  (37).  But  what  exactly  are  these  "semantic 
differences?"  Are  they  not,  in  fact,  differences  in  meaning?  And  if 
so,  is  this  meaning  denotative  or  is  it  connotative?  The  distinction 
is  critical  here,  denotative  or  referential  meaning  being  of  far  less 
critical  import  than  connotative,  where  interpretation  comes  in- 
evitably into  play. 

The  translators  continue:  "We  hope  that  the  general  public  and 
students  of  literature  with  no  old  French  will  be  able  to  read  this 
translation  with  profit  and  pleasure  (to  use  a  medieval  idea)  in  the 
knowledge  that  it  is  not  too  much  a  deformation  of  the  original" 
(37).  But  how  much  is  "too  much  a  deformation?"  Marie  herself,  in 
the  Prologue,  writes  of  translation  and  of  reading  itself  as  gloss  and 
as  refinement  of  meaning  and  she  would,  as  a  medieval  writer, 
have  been  well  aware  of  the  various  deformations  inevitably 
wrought  upon  texts  by  scribal  error  and  the  vagaries  of  oral 
dissemination.  And  she  would  have  been  well  aware,  as  well,  that 
her  very  existence  and  identity  as  a  writer  depended  upon  that 
dissemination,  as  open  to  deformation  and  fraught  with  misinter- 
pretation as  it  might  be. 

So,  when  Burgess  and  Busby  write,  in  their  version  of  the 
Prologue,  that  "When  a  truly  beneficial  thing  is  heard  by  many 
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people,  it  then  enjoys  its  first  blossom,  but  if  it  is  widely  praised,  its 
flowers  are  in  full  bloom"  (41),  does  the  admitted  semantic  differ- 
ence of  their  text  constitute  a  deformation  in  the  critical  sense?  Is 
Marie's  poetic  identity  deformed  to  such  an  extent  that  it  is  no 
longer  recognizable  as  hers?  Or  can  her  poetics  of  semantic 
overdetermination  survive  the  translators'  admitted  semantic  dif- 
ference? 

While  it  is  true,  as  we  have  seen,  that  through  the  asymmetric 
semantic  implication  relation,  we  can  infer  that  if  F  is  a  pensee,  F  is 
afleur,  it  is  equally  true  that  that  particular  relation  holds  in  English 
only  on  a  superficial  level,  a  pensee  being,  prosaically,  just  a  pansy, 
much  as  a  rose  is  a  rose  or,  even,  a  cigar  sometimes  just  a  cigar.  Yet 
the  overdetermination  of  the  word  "flower"  allows  that  Marie's 
flower  be  a  pansy  or  a  rose  or  even  a  narcissus.  A  self-reflective 
identity  would  certainly  survive  semantic  difference — as  would, 
inevitably,  a  forget-me-not.  For,  if  our  students  may  never  have 
heard  of  the  Romance  of  the  Rose,  they  have  probably  heard  of  the 
(admittedly  fading  and  ultimately  forgettable)  Blossom  of  televi- 
sion fame,  of  Soundgarden,  of  Tom  Wolfe's  florists  Clutter  &  Vine 
or  even  of  Joyce's  Molly  Bloom.  The  point  is  that  the  allusions  are, 
with  the  semantics,  different,  but  that  what  is  lost  for  the  anglophone 
reader  at  the  denotative  level  can  be  found  again  at  the  level  of 
connotation,  if  only  we  know  where  to  look.  And,  for  all  the  times 
Marie  spoke  of  sound,  of  sight,  of  art,  memory  and  the  flowering 
of  her  own  particular  comer  of  the  "sensual  garden"  (Wood  58), 
"en  plus  (en  surplus)  elle  nous  a  appris  qu'un  texte  etait  un  miroir, 
une  glace  sans  tain,  ...  un  air  de  Mozart  qu'on  jouerait  dans  une 
foret  du  Douanier  Rousseau"  (Jonin  10). 

And  so  it  would  appear  that  Marie's  word  is,  as  Tom  Wolfe 
would  have  said,  a  "painted  word"  and  that  she  herself  was,  with 
Tom  Wolfe,  no  shrinking  violet.  The  explicit  and  the  implicit  ideal 
reader  of  her  text  are  no  more  the  same  and  no  more  limited  by 
time,  place  and  language  than  are  its  pretext  and  its  subtext;  it  may 
be  that  it  is  her  king  who  is  at  the  root  of  all  good,  but  it  is  her 
language  that  is  its  flower.  As  for  the  determinacy  of  a  radical  chic, 
the  formulaic  deprecation  which  sets  the  tone  of  her  prologue,  it 
seems  that,  for  this  (over)determined  radical  chick,  it  is,  to  quote, 
in  another  context,  the  fortuitously  named  Chauncey  Wood,  "all 
quite  out  of  place  in  the  sensual  garden,  as  it  no  doubt  was  meant 
to  be"  (58)  and  it  is  also,  finally,  that  displacement  which  allows  for 
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the  possibility  of  translation  as  a  process  through  which,  despite 
Artaud,  the  word  can  live  again  and,  despite,  this  time,  another 
Thomas  Wolfe,  you  can,  at  least  textually,  go  home  again. 


Notes 

'   On  Bedier,  see  Rothschild  18. 
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Discordant  Locations  for  the  Me-ospheric 
Void:  Theophile  Gautier  vs.  La  Sylphide 


Regina  Fletcher  Sadono 

The  art  and  literature  of  a  dominant  culture  continually  define, 
refine,  and  reinforce  the  rewards  of  "correct"  sexual  orientation. 
Whatever  the  determinants  are  for  normative  gendering,  women 
have  paid  and  still  pay  the  greatest  price  for  their  maintenance. 
Despite  many  impressive  scientific  advances,  humanity  has  not 
made  great  strides  in  the  technology  of  selfhood,  and  we  have 
hardly  begun  to  examine  the  many  cultural  entities  that  perpetu- 
ate destructive  attitudes  towards  women.  Some  of  these,  such  as 
ballet,  include  so  much  of  what  is  good  and  beautiful  that  it  is  hard 
to  imagine  dissecting  them  to  isolate  the  misogyny  from  other 
narrative  elements,  or  to  conceive  of  what  would  remain  after  such 
an  operation  was  complete.  Ballet  has  played  and  still  plays  a  role 
in  sustaining  prescriptions  for  normative  gendering  that  we  have 
inherited  from  the  Romantic  Era.  Ballet  is  also  a  special  case  in 
regard  to  the  female  body  in  literature  both  then  and  now.  Theophile 
Gautier  was  one  of  the  first  writers  to  recognize  ballet  as  literature, 
and  as  one  of  the  first  dance  critics,  established  the  way  that  ballet 
is  talked  about.  The  argument  for  dance  as  literature  is  based  on  the 
concept  of  language  as  a  system  of  signs,  and  literature  as  an 
enactment  of  those  signs  in  a  context  of  meaning.  Classical  ballet 
as  a  museum  piece  has  preserved  many  cultural  attitudes  towards 
women  and  towards  gender-specific  behaviors  that  are  pathologi- 
cal. Jacques  Lacan's  concept  of  the  Imaginary  explains  why  ballet 
and  literature  in  general  are  hazardous  territory  for  feminine 
identity  formation. 

For  this  study  I  would  like  to  focus  on  a  review  that  Gautier 
wrote  of  La  Sylphide  in  1838.  The  appearance  of  Marie  Taglioni  in 
that  ballet  some  years  earlier  was  a  turning  point  for  ballet,  and  the 
psychology  behind  the  way  that  females  are  often  depicted  in 
literature  is  encoded  in  the  narrative.  As  told  by  Theophile  Gautier 
the  story  of  La  Sylphide  runs  thus: 

A  young  Scotsman  is  loved  by  a  Sylphide  who  draws  him  into 
the  forest  on  his  estate  at  the  very  moment  he  is  about  to  marry 
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the  beautiful  Effie,  to  whom  he  is  betrothed.  Some  dreadful 
witches,  real  spoil-sports,  persuade  the  young  man  to  ensnare 
the  spirit  of  the  air  in  the  woven  folds  of  a  magic  scarf,  which 
causes  her  to  die  immediately  like  those  delicate  necroptera  that 
live  and  die  in  the  space  of  a  morning.  As  the  young  Scotsman 
is  mourning  the  dying  Sylphide  clasped  in  his  arms,  the  wed- 
ding procession  of  Effie,  who  is  marrying  his  rival,  is  seen 
passing  in  the  distance.  (Gautier  235) 

The  way  that  ballet  perpetuates  cultural  attitudes  about 
genderization  w^as  illustrated  in  a  recent  episode  of  The  Simpsons 
which  concerned  Bart's  experience  with  ballet.  He  wanders  into  a 
ballet  class  and  is  cornered  into  remaining  by  an  instructor  who  is 
desperate  for  male  students.  Bart  hesitates,  of  course,  but  remains 
when  he  discovers  that  he  is  actually  quite  talented.  The  day  of  the 
recital  draws  near  and  the  teacher  puts  a  lot  of  pressure  on  Bart  to 
perform.  He  is  horrified  by  the  idea  of  appearing  before  his  friends 
in  tights,  but  is  increasingly  charmed  by  his  own  abilities  and 
finally  agrees.  The  curtain  goes  up  on  Bart  in  a  unitard  performing 
sensational  jetes  and  pirouettes  ...  with  a  bag  over  his  head.  His 
friends  in  the  audience  yell  insults  until,  they  too,  are  bewitched  by 
the  magnificent  dancing  of  the  unidentified  male  star.  Bart  takes 
his  bows  to  thunderous  applause,  and,  finally,  wanting  the  credit 
for  his  achievements,  he  whips  the  bag  off  his  head.  As  soon  as  they 
recognize  him,  his  friends  jeer  and  throw  things.  Bart  runs  out  of 
the  theater  with  the  gang  in  hot  pursuit  and  comes  to  the  edge  of 
a  canyon.  With  the  angry  mob  closing  in,  Bart  decides  that  ballet 
can  save  him.  He  gets  a  running  start,  executes  a  fine  split  leap,  and 
plummets  to  the  canyon  floor. 

An  examination  of  the  review  written  by  Gautier  of  La  Si/lphide 
in  1838  reveals  the  source  of  the  problem  that  will  eventually  land 
poor  Bart  in  such  a  mess.  When  ballet  first  appeared  in  the  courts 
of  Louis  the  XIV,  it  was  dominated  by  men.  However,  with  the 
emergence  of  Romanticism  an  icon  of  ultra-femininity  was  formed, 
one  that  was  embraced  by  the  proponents  of  that  aesthetic,  and  one 
that  presented  the  female  body  in  an  entirely  new  light.  It  only 
remained  for  this  new  aspect  of  the  feminine  to  be  colonized  by  the 
male  spectator,  and  Gautier  was  on  the  front  lines  of  this  novel 
excursion.  So  was  Stephane  Mallarme  who  writes: 
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A  savoir  que  la  danseuse  n'est  pas  unefemme  qui  danse,  pour  ces 
motifs  juxtaposes  qu'elle  n'est  pas  unefemme,  mais  une  metaphore 
resumant  un  des  aspects  elementaires  de  notre  forme,  glaive, 
coupe,  fleur,  etc.,  et  qu'elle  ne  danse  pas,  suggerant,  par  le  prodige 
de  raccourcis  ou  d'elans,  avec  une  ecriture  corporelle  ce  qu'il 
faudrait  des  paragraphes  en  prose  dialoguee  autant  que  de- 
scriptive, pour  exprimer,  dans  la  redaction:  poeme  degage  de 
tout  appareil  du  scribe. (304) 

Thus  Mallarme  resolved  the  contradiction  between  what 
woman  represented  in  his  culture  and  what  she  represented  as 
poetic  signifier.  He  did  this  by  denying  her  existence  as  a  woman. 
This  was  logical,  because  corporeal  woman  in  the  context  of  poetic 
signifier  had  no  place  in  the  male  Imaginary.  She  is  not  a  woman 
dancing.  She  is  not  a  woman.  Apart  from  providing  aesthetic 
entertainment,  ballet  was  a  refinement  of  the  human  form  that 
symbolized  humanity's  exalted  state.  Through  this  "refinement," 
ballet  encoded  the  spiritual  aspirations  that  propel  our  humdrum 
lives.  However,  from  the  standpoint  of  male  supremacy,  there  was 
a  contradiction  inherent  in  the  idea  that  the  female  body  could 
represent  a  higher  evolutionary  outcome,  either  physically  or 
spiritually. 

Like  Mallarme,  Theophile  Gautier  was  conscious  of  the  inter- 
section between  dance  and  literature.  "It  appears  that  writing  for 
the  legs  is  the  most  difficult  form  of  literature"  he  writes  (51).  And 
on  another  occasion:  "Luckily  for  her,  the  language  of  the  feet  is 
universal  and  everywhere  understood.  Mile  Lucille  Grahn  has 
taken  her  place  among  the  most  brilliant  hopes  of  the  Opera.  Her 
feet  are  already  fluent  in  French"  (78).  And  of  Marie  Taglioni  he 
writes,  "Taglioni  is  one  of  the  greatest  poets  of  our  time.  She  has  a 
wonderful  understanding  of  the  ideal  side  of  her  art...  she  is  not 
just  a  dancer  but  the  dance  itself....  Her  ronds  de  jambe  and  the 
undulations  of  her  arms  are,  by  themselves,  the  equal  of  a  long 
poem"  (1-2). 

Marie  Taglioni  first  appeared  in  La  Sx/lphide  at  the  Paris  Opera 
in  1832,  rendering  the  entire  ballet  repertory  obsolete  with  her 
ethereal  pointe  work.  Greek  gods  and  goddesses,  those  relics  of 
Classicism,  were  forever  banished  and  in  their  place  stepped  this 
incarnation  of  Romanticism:  Marie  Taglioni.  La  Sylphide  was  cho- 
reographed by  Phillip  Taglioni  for  his  daughter,  and  her  ethereal 
style  was  the  product  of  his  tyrannical  classroom  regime.  She  had 
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lived  in  Paris  with  her  mother  during  her  early  years  of  training 
and  was  sent  to  Vienna  to  join  her  father  when  she  was  eighteen. 
Led  to  expect  much  from  her  abilities  by  reports  from  Paris,  Phillip 
Taglioni  was  sadly  disappointed.  "For  five  months  he  made  her 
work  at  a  ferocious  pitch  which  few  others  could  have  endured," 
writes  Ivor  Guest. 

The  means  was  amply  justified  by  the  end,  for  her  debut . . .  was 
very  successful....  Before  her  debut  and  for  some  time  after- 
wards he  made  her  practice  at  least  six  hours  every  day  ...  an 
exacting  curriculum  which  she  accepted  with  a  willingness  that 
only  those  who  knew  how  dedicated  she  was  could  under- 
stand ....  Her  father  was  relentless  in  his  demands  on  her  strength, 
and  there  were  times  when  Marie  was  so  exhausted  at  the  end  of 
a  two  hours  class  that  she  would  drop  to  the  floor ....  Sometimes 
she  cried  out  with  fatigue,  but  the  grueling  training  went  on. 
Often  Marie's  mother  wept  to  see  her  so  brutally  treated.  (74-75) 

Marie's  docile  body  would  amply  repay  Phillip  Taglioni's 
narcissistic  investment.  Michel  Foucault  has  said  that:  "Discipline 
increases  the  forces  of  the  body  (in  economic  terms  of  utility),  and 
diminishes  these  same  forces  (in  political  terms  of  obedience)" 
(138).  Obedience  is  a  key  factor  in  ballet  training,  which  empha- 
sizes conformity  and  anonymity  at  every  stage  of  its  regime.  Men 
are  much  more  likely  to  survive  this  indoctrination  in  servitude, 
since  at  least  they  are  endowed  with  the  aspects  of  leadership  in  the 
construction  of  their  cultural  identity.  This  is  part  of  the  reason 
why  there  are  so  few  female  choreographers  and  administrators  in 
a  profession  that  is  ninety  percent  women. 

The  brutal  training  that  Marie  endured  at  the  hands  of  her 
father  produced  the  illusion  of  serene  buoyancy.  "She  swims  in 
your  eye  like  a  curl  of  smoke,  or  a  flake  of  down.  Her  difficulty 
seems  to  be  to  keep  to  the  floor.  You  have  the  feeling  while  you 
gaze  upon  her  that,  if  she  were  to  rise  and  float  away  like  Ariel,  you 
would  scarce  be  surprised,"  wrote  Nathaniel  Willis,  an  American 
visiting  Paris  (qtd.  in  Guest  104).  La  Sylphide,  for  Taglioni,  became 
synonymous  with  that  creature,  embodied  a  living  contradiction, 
a  mutually  exclusive  construction  of  both  body  and  spirit,  a 
formula  that  seemed  to  prove  the  true  efficacy  of  female  subservi- 
ence. In  retrospect,  from  the  paintings  of  Marie  that  remain  both  on 
ccinvas  and  in  words,  it  is  impossible  to  say  whether  she  was  a 
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phenomenon  unto  herself,  or  whether  the  hour  produced  the 
woman  as  it  has  so  many  excellent  men  under  a  similar  force  of 
necessity.  In  either  case,  Taglioni  became  the  standard  against 
which  the  nineteenth-century  ballerina  measured  her  talent. 

To  return  to  Gautier's  review,  in  1838  La  Sylphide  was  revived 
for  his  current  favorite,  Fanny  Ellsler.  By  then  Marie  Taglioni  had 
left  the  Paris  Opera  and  was  touring  Europe.  Gautier's  agenda,  in 
this  review  of  Ellsler's  performance,  was  to  pave  the  way  for  his 
new  favorite  to  assume  Taglioni's  persona.  He  felt  no  compunc- 
tions about  imposing  his  personal  preference  on  the  tastes  of  the 
ballet-going  audience.  His  gaze,  extended  by  an  imposing  set  of 
binoculars,  was  empowered  to  seek  its  phallic  privilege.  "If  I  may 
express  it  thus,"  he  writes,  "Mile  Taglioni  is  a  Christian  dancer  and 
Mile  Ellsler  is  a  pagan  dancer."  And  he  adds,  "Ellsler  is  a  man's 
dancer,  just  as  Marie  Taglioni  was  a  woman's  dancer"  (53).  Marie's 
success  had  been  so  pervasive  that  all  the  dancers  at  the  opera  were 
endeavoring  to  taglionize,  and  the  only  real  triumph  was  the  one 
that  Fanny  was  carving  out  for  herself:  to  excel  at  a  different 
quality.  Gautier  emphasized  this  "paganism"  in  his  review,  and 
attacked  Marie  on  the  grounds  that  the  incredible  effort  that  went 
into  her  work  was  beginning  to  show.  "Marie  Taghoni,  worn  out 
after  her  interminable  travels,  is  no  longer  what  she  was,"  he 
writes. 

When  she  makes  her  entrance,  she  is  still  the  same  white  mist 
bathed  in  transparent  muslin,  the  same  ethereal,  chaste  vision, 
the  same  divine  delight  we  know  so  well,  but  after  a  few  bars 
signs  of  fatigue  appear,  she  grows  short  of  breath,  perspiration 
dabbles  her  brow,  her  muscles  tense  up  with  strain,  and  her  arms 
and  bosom  become  flushed.  She  who  a  few  moments  before  was 
a  real  Sylphide  is  now  a  mere  dancer — the  greatest  dancer  in  the 
world,  if  you  wish,  but  no  more  than  that.  (52) 

And  yet,  in  1844,  after  six  more  years  of  constant  travels  and  at  the 
age  of  40,  Marie  makes  a  farewell  appearance  at  the  Opera.  Gautier 
writes:  "What  Lightness,  what  rhythm  of  movement,  what  mobil- 
ity of  gesture,  what  poetry  of  attitude,  and  above  all,  what  sweet 
melancholy,  what  chaste  abandon!"  (131). 

Gautier  expressed  himself  well,  and  was  free  from  the  con- 
straints of  such  extravagant  hypocrisies  as  political  correctness,  so 
one  can  easily  hear  the  dictatorial  tone  resounding  through  both 
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praise  and  blame.  The  woman,  the  artist  is  there  to  please  him,  and 
this  she  must  do  according  to  his  appetite  at  any  given  moment.  In 
fact  the  ballet  stage,  framing  the  de-sexualized  female  body  in  a 
proscenium  arch,  was  the  mirror  of  his  unconscious.  He  spoke  to 
what  he  saw  reflected  there  with  the  whimsical  tyranny  of  a  two- 
year-old.  Wliat  he  saw,  he  imagined,  and  what  he  imagined 
belonged  to  him.  He  defined  his  territory  with  binary  oppositions 
between  pagan  and  Christian,  between  the  man's  dancer  and  the 
woman's  dancer,  but  finally,  in  order  for  the  ballet  stage  to  become 
the  exclusive  domain  of  his  Imaginary,  the  actual  male  had  to  be 
banished.  Gautier  writes,  "for  nothing  is  more  abominable  than  a 
man  who  displays  his  red  neck,  his  great  muscular  arms....  the 
dancers  at  the  Opera  are  of  a  nature  to  encourage  the  opinion 
which  will  only  allow  women  in  ballet"  (53).  Here  the  story  begins 
that  ends  so  sadly  for  poor  Bart  Simpson.  The  distaste  for  the  male 
dancer  that  Gautier  expresses  so  often  throughout  his  ballet  criti- 
cism was  generally  shared  by  the  ballet-going  public  of  that  time. 
The  leading  ballerinas  were  partnered  by  other  women  dressed  as 
men,  a  fashion  that  lasted  at  the  Paris  Opera  until  the  1950s.^ 

Gautier  of  course  does  not  deserve  full  credit  for  codifying  the 
prescription  for  normative  gendering  that  we  have  inherited.  He 
was  a  gifted  and  candid  writer  who  was  able  to  articulate  one 
moment  in  a  very  long  cultural  evolution.  Gautier's  ability  to 
privilege  his  own  act  of  seeing,  and  the  fact  that  he  wrote  a  series 
of  articles  extending  over  a  long  period,  allow  us  an  intimate 
reading  of  his  Imaginary,  both  in  isolation  and  in  its  cultural 
context.  In  the  words  of  Gilles  Deleuze,  "[t]he  imaginary  is  a  very 
complicated  notion,  because  it  marks  the  intersection  of  [the  real 
and  the  unreal].  The  imaginary  isn't  the  unreal,  it's  the 
indiscemability  of  real  and  unreal"  (66).  Every  night  in  our  sleep 
we  are  fooled  into  believing  the  impossible,  experiencing  the 
improbable,  fearing  the  intangible,  fleeing  the  unthinkable,  seek- 
ing the  invisible,  and  each  morning  we  emerge  from  this  deluded 
state  into  so-called  reality.  Belief  binds  our  existence.  We  are  the 
central  subject  of  the  dream  narrative,  the  world  is  unified  by  our 
perception  of  it:  a  host  of  characters,  a  profusion  of  scenarios,  a 
feast  of  commodities  combine  to  supply  our  lives  with  meaning. 
According  to  Lacan,  the  Imaginary  "is  a  belief  in  images  that  cover 
the  veiled  object  that  promises  jouissance"  (qtd.  in  Wright  173). 
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Art  and  literature,  as  products  of  the  human  imagination,  are 
animated  by  the  same  power  with  which  we  dream  and  can  have 
the  same  healing  and  restorative  effect  that  derives  from  the 
endowment  of  meaning  provided  by  the  dream  experience.  Even 
though  the  importance  of  dreaming  is  understood,  no  one  really 
knows  how  dreams  are  created.  Yet  it  is  the  same  subjectivity  that 
we  invest  in  literature,  in  theater,  in  film,  in  music,  and  in  the  visual 
arts,  and  that  allows  us  to  be  refreshed  by  these  creations:  to 
experience  them  as  "real."  While  we  read  a  book  or  see  a  film  we 
dream  it.  As  with  dreams,  we  participate,  even  though  we  know 
"this"  is  not  really  happening.  As  with  dreams,  we  become  believ- 
ers, have  recognitions,  undergo  catharsis,  and  restore  balance  in 
our  lives.  From  the  text  of  the  dream  or  of  the  poem,  we  derive 
context.  Without  context,  existence  is  arbitrary.  The  Imaginary, 
then,  is  that  moment  of  awakening  in  which  belief  in  the  unreal  is 
sustained  within  the  context  of  reality. 

The  process  of  gender  identity  formation  is  complex  and  not 
well  understood.  Up  until  recently  an  anatomical  model  has  been 
subsumed  into  psychology  and  Freud's  notion  that  the  sexual 
differentiation  of  the  body  was  linked  to  inborn  psychological 
complexes  was  not  questioned.  It  seemed  that  the  organs  of  the 
body  were  associated  with  certain  mental  organs  that  mirrored 
their  intent.  However,  no  CAT  Scan  or  MRI  has  ever  identified  any 
such  "mental  organs,"  and  the  role  of  organic  causality  in  sexual 
development  is  less  evident.  One  of  the  greatest  challenges  to 
Freud's  theories  about  sexual  development  came  from  Jacques 
Lacan,  who  related  identity  foranation  with  the  acquisition  of 
language.  Lacan  theorized  three  forces:  the  Real,  the  Symbolic,  and 
the  Imaginary.  These  three  are  woven  together  to  structure  the 
self-conscious  subject,  which  then  becomes  manifest  to  both  self 
and  other  as  a  symptom  of  this  intricate  configuration.  Lacan  felt 
"that  psychoanalysis  could  turn  away  from  the  study  of  a  person's 
individual  relationship  to  his  or  her  unconscious  in  order  to 
consider  how  the  social  is  placed  within  the  individual  and,  in 
turn,  how  the  individual  is  positioned  within  the  social  (Wright 
201)."  Lacan  also  theorized  that  gender  identity  formation  im- 
poses a  loss  on  both  sexes,  since  each  has  to  relinquish  the  spiritual 
aspect  that  is  discordant  with  the  social  expectations  of  normative 
gendering.  These  expectations  are  imposed  from  the  earliest  stages 
of  life,  first  by  the  parents  and  then  by  social  contacts  made  outside 
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the  immediate  family.  The  process  is  further  developed  and  re- 
fined in  school  settings,  where  the  individual  is  prepared  for  his  or 
her  contribution  to  society. 

Lacan  broke  with  traditional  psychoanalysis  by  suggesting 
that  the  process  of  language  aquisition  places  the  social  into  the 
individual,  and  that  determinants  for  "genderization"  are  not 
exclusively  biological.  Nor  are  they  inherent  psychological  "com- 
plexes." This  inspiration  rescued  psychoanalysis  for  feminists, 
since  it  became  possible  to  formulate  theories  of  genderization  that 
were  more  acceptable  than  Freud's  vision  of  women  as  incomplete 
men. 

Lacan  challenged  psychoanalysis  to  look  at  its  own  "narra- 
tives" in  analytical  terms  rather  than  empirically.  The  focal  point 
around  which  Freud  crystallized  one  of  his  most  important  theo- 
ries about  sexual  development  was  Sophocles  play,  Oedipus  the 
King.  As  it  is  a  play,  it  was  imagined  by  a  writer,  reflecting  the  inner 
dimensions  of  his  own  psyche  intertwined  with  the  social  and 
cultural  milieu  of  his  time.  To  take  that  moment  in  Greek  theatrical 
history  and  project  it  into  the  infra-structure  of  human  conscious- 
ness is  a  big  step,  and  accords  Sophocles  divine  status.  However, 
Freud  was  able  to  invoke  the  mystical  wisdom  of  the  ancients  in 
order  to  endow  his  theories  with  an  almost  scientific  validity.  The 
Oedipus  complex  is  a  good  example  of  the  indiscemability  of  the 
real  and  the  unreal  which,  according  to  Deleuze,  constitutes  the 
Imaginary.  In  fact,  man\/  of  the  constructs  that  have  been  passed 
down  to  us  from  Greek  Theater  are  highly  suspect,  especially  from 
a  feminist  point  of  view.  In  the  last  play  of  the  Oresteia,  for  example, 
a  legal  precedent  is  set  for  the  male  as  the  true  parent  and  the 
female  as  a  mere  vessel  that  carries  his  seed. 

Recently  I  was  explaining  the  role  of  Athena  in  this  misogynis- 
tic  formula  to  a  student  who  exclaimed:  "But  she's  a  goddess!" 
Athena  is  a  goddess  who  was  imagined  by  a  man.  In  fact  she 
sprang  full  grown  from  Zeus,  her  father's  mind.  Most  women  in 
the  literature  that  we  know,  like  Athena,  spring  full  grown  from 
the  minds  of  men.  And  yet  as  we  mature  and  look  for  models  to 
follow,  these  are  the  "women"  who  bear  the  credentials  of  our 
gender  assignment.  So  we  must  learn  to  be  discriminating.  Each 
female  character  must  be  evaluated  on  her  own  terms  and  in  terms 
of  the  male  psyche  that  expressed  her.  This  is  something  that  every 
young  girl  should  be  told  about  literature,  about  poetry,  about 
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ballet,  and  about  films.  In  fact,  La  Sylphide  is  not  a  woman.  Stephane 
Mallarme  was  right.  The  woman  dancing  is  NOT  A  WOMAN.  She 
is  the  repressed  feminine  of  the  male  choreographer,  the  male 
audience,  and  to  identify  with  her  is  to  assimilate  her  repressed 
position. 

If  you  can  look  at  a  narrative  and  easily  identify  the  polarity 
between  two  female  characters,  then  you  are  looking  at  what  Jung 
termed  the  split  anima  of  the  male.  This  polarity  is  easily  is  seen  in 
La  Sylphide.  There  are  two  women  in  "reality:"  the  Sylphide  and 
Effie,  and  then,  when  the  man  follows  the  Sylphide  into  the  forest 
(that  is,  his  unconscious),  there  is  another  polarity  between  the 
good  spirit  of  the  Sylphide  and  the  evil  spirit  of  the  witches.  This 
idea  was  carried  into  the  ballet  Giselle,  which  Gautier  inspired  and 
which  is  still  quite  popular.  The  same  polarity  drives  Swan  Lake, 
with  its  black  and  white  swan  queens.  Gautier  lived  at  a  time  when 
it  was  assumed  that  men  should  suppress  any  personality  traits  or 
emotions  that  were  associated  with  femininity.  What  you  repress 
is  what  will  emerge  in  the  landscape  of  your  dreams  and,  when 
reintroduced  into  consciousness,  become  your  Imaginary.  In  or- 
der for  the  female  to  find  her  place  in  the  Imaginary  she  must 
manifest  her  own  dream,  but,  as  we  all  know,  there  will  be  many 
obstacles  in  store  for  her  when  she  makes  the  attempt.  Women 
have  not  been  allowed  to  dream,  and  those  deprived  of  dreaming 
become  psychotic  and,  eventually,  terminal. 

Gautier  structured  his  discourse  on  the  ballerina  with  binary 
oppositions  between  pagan  and  Christian,  between  the  man's 
dancer  and  the  woman's  dancer.  However,  the  presence  on  the 
stage  of  the  male  dancer  was  an  interruption  of  this  male  presence, 
since  the  concept  of  gender  presupposes  an  "opposite"  sex.  This 
interfered  with  the  sense  of  infantile  omnipotence  that  was  an 
ingredient  in  his  enjoyment  of  the  dancer  as  property  of  his  gaze. 
Gautier's  fetishized  ballerina  doll  is  the  image  that  covers  the 
intolerable  loss  of  the  all-embracing  mother.  His  personal  economy 
(the  me-osphere)  was  at  the  mercy  of  his  own  psychic  fragmenta- 
tion, and  depended  on  masking  the  void  of  loss  with  the  image  of 
blissful  sexual  conquest.  His  anger  at  the  ultimate  futility  of  this 
strategy  for  self-realization  was  projected  onto  Taglioni  when  she 
fell  out  of  favor.  By  virtue  of  her  "Christianity"  she  could  "privi- 
lege" her  hymen,  that  morsel  of  the  female  anatomy  where  she 
remains  autonomous.  Even  this  tiny  victory  threatened  a  me- 


osphere  where  the  locus  for  survival  was  not  self-contained.  The 
discord  reverberating  in  Gautier's  soul  is  expressed  both  in  his 
distaste  for  the  male  dancer  and  in  his  inherent  misogyny.  "[In 
regard  to  past  infatuations....]"  he  writes,  "both  women  and 
opinions  seem  very  old  and  ugly,  very  bald  and  toothless,  and  very 
stupid.  And  what  is  true  of  women  is  even  truer  of  ballets"  (53). 

Regina  Fletcher  Sadono  is  a  doctoral  candidate  in  Theater  Arts  at  UCLA. 


Notes 

'  Two  women  dancing  together  in  this  intimate  fashion  may  have 
had  its  own  attractions.  For  an  interesting  discussion  of  this  aspect  see 
Solomon-Godeau. 
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The  Bodypolitics  of  Feminist  Science  Fiction: 
Elisabeth  Vonarburg's  Le  Silence  de  la  cite 

Lorie  Sauble-Otto 

Whether  Utopian  or  dystopian,  feminist  science  fiction  is  an 
emerging  field  of  interest  in  Cultural  and  Literary  Studies,  as  well 
as  Women's  Studies,  and  to  use  Jenny  Wolmark's  phrase,  is  "at  the 
cutting  edge  of  culture"  (113).^  From  freedom  of  sexuality  to 
pregnancy  and  childbirth,  feminist  science  fiction  writers  are 
exploring  the  female  body  in  space  and  imagining  its  liberty,  and 
sometimes  in  Dystopia,  its  bondage.  This  essay  centers  around  the 
emergence  of  feminist  science  fiction  as  the  realm  wherein  women 
writers  reinvent  themselves  and  their  bodies,  thus  the  process  of 
reproduction.  This  theme  of  reproduction  as  oppression  is  what 
Sara  Lefanu  calls  "the  hallmark  of  the  feminist  incursion  into 
science  fiction"  (57).  Also,  I  would  like  to  promote,  as  does  Marleen 
Barr  in  Feminist  Fabulation:  Space/Postmodern  Fiction,  the  canoniza- 
tion of  what  she  calls  "feminist  fabulation,"  and  correspondingly, 
the  instructional  validity  of  the  genre.^  As  Barr  states:  "...  patriar- 
chy... continues  to  define  feminists  and  threatening  texts  (espe- 
cially science  fiction  written  by  women  and  men)  as  second-class" 
(15).  If,  as  Barr  elaborates,  feminist  fabulation  is  "a  springboard  for 
subversive  thought,  a  literary  space  of  personal  transformation 
which  can  inspire  social  and  cultural  transformation,"  then  it 
could  serve  as  an  empowering  experience  in  the  classroom  (227). 

The  theme  of  appropriation  of  women's  bodies,  procreative 
capacity  and  their  offspring  is  central  to  Elisabeth  Vonarburg's 
fiction.  In  Le  Silence  de  la  cite,  Vonarburg  ventures  into  a  realm 
where  total  metamorphosis  is  a  reality  and  parthenogenetic  con- 
ception of  children  becomes  the  key  to  survival  in  a  post-apocalyp- 
tic world.  This  essay  will  pinpoint  a  few  of  the  specific  ways  in 
which  the  author's  writing  calls  into  question  or  problematizes  the 
discourse  of  male-dominated  reproductive  technology.  As  Emily 
Martin  has  suggested  in  The  Woman  in  the  Body:  A  Cultural  Analysis 
of  Reproduction,  feminist  reconstructions  of  the  discourse  of  repro- 
ductive technology  can  be  empowering:  "Imagining  technology 
being  used  to  control  those  who  ordinarily  use  it  to  control  others 
throws  the  power  relationships  into  focus"  (58). 
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Within  postmodern  theories  dealing  with  power  and  oppres- 
sion, Haraway  has  used  the  figure  of  the  cyborg  to  both  liberate 
and  empower  the  female  body.  The  cyborg  becomes  an  appropri- 
ate lens  through  which  to  read  the  fiction  of  Vonarburg.  Haraway 's 
"Manifesto"  provides  a  starting  point  for  an  examination  of  the 
strange  coupling  of  the  machine,  or  technology,  and  the  body. 
Haraway  characterizes  the  cyborg  as  existing  in  a  "post-gender 
world"  (150).  She  describes  the  cyborg  in  fiction,  or  the  fusion  of 
what  is  organism  and  machine,  as  a  way  of  "mapping"  our  realities 
(150).  In  Haraway 's  "informatics  of  domination,"  the  cyborg  body 
and  cyborg  writing  are  an  exploration  of  self  and  of  survival  (161- 
162).  Armitt  reminds  us  of  the  purpose  of  Haraway's  cyborg  as 
metaphor,  as  standing  "as  a  model  for  human  relations,  ideologies 
and  even  philosophies"  (9).  Haraway's  cyborg  identity  provides  a 
useful  tool  for  an  analysis  of  "binary  oppositions"  (9).  The  cyborg 
"represents  the  fusion  and  confusion"  of  borders  and  boundaries 
existing  especially  around  "race,  gender,  sexuality  and  class"  (9). 
I  find  it  important,  if  not  necessary,  to  reiterate  the  symbolic  nature 
of  the  cyborg,  in  that  the  term  may  be  applied  both  to  humans  as 
cyborgs  and  cyborgs  as  humans /machines.  Haraway's  cyborg  is  a 
metaphor  which,  in  feminist  science  fiction,  becomes  more  than 
metaphor.  Even  the  boundaries  between  cyborg  and  human  be- 
come blurred. 

Within  Haraway's  system  of  "informatics  of  domination" 
nothing  is  "natural,"  thus  a  cyborg  character  escapes  what  is 
deemed  natural  (for  females):  childbirth  and  reproduction.  Cy- 
borgs replicate  rather  than  procreate.  As  Haraway  notes,  "the 
actual  situation  of  women  is  their  integration  and/or  exploitation 
into  a  world  system  of  production/reproduction  and  communica- 
tion" (163;  emphasis  added).  In  opposition  to  the  reality  of  women's 
social  and  economic  status,  science  fiction  provides  a  space  where 
women  can  imagine  a  new  situation  for  themselves  in  the  reappro- 
priation  of  reproduction  and  reproductive  technologies. 

Barr  has  questioned  not  only  the  genre  of  science  fiction  itself 
but  also  our  emerging  concerns  with  regard  to  practices  in  the 
medical  field  and  their  "threat  to  women's  autonomy"  {Lost  in 
Space  93).  Barr  examines  how  authors  "blur  generic  conventions" 
in  their  writing  (81).  Barr  begins  her  discussion  by  underlining  the 
fact  that  when  it  comes  to  "reproductive  technology,  the  differ- 
ences between  fiction  and  fact  become  indistinct"  (82).  Barr  is 
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referring  to  the  reality  of  women's  reproductive  technology  and  its 
so-called  advances  such  as  test-tube  fertilization.  She  suggests  that 
because  we  live  in  an  "environment  that  includes  the  reality  of 
woman  as  birth  machine/'  it  becomes  next  to  impossible  for  a 
feminist  science  fiction  writer  to  "create  true  science  fiction"  (83). 
She  concludes  that  "the  battle  between  the  sexes  over  the  control 
of  women's  fertility  and,  correspondingly,  infertility,"  as  empha- 
sized in  feminist  texts,  "are  not  only  stories,"  but  should  "serve  as 
warning"  (93).^  Barr's  tone  of  foreboding  can  be  traced  throughout 
many  works  of  feminist  science  fiction,  and  speaks  to  frequent, 
recurrent  preoccupations  about  the  regulation,  uses,  and  abuses  of 
the  female  body. 

In  Le  Silence  de  la  cite,  the  narrative  centers  on  cybernetic 
reproduction.  The  heroine,  Elisa,  is  brought  to  term  by  her  male 
"creator,"  Paul,  in  an  artificial  womb.  The  female  body,  and 
especially  that  of  Elisa,  is,  as  pointed  out  by  Wolmark,  "the 
primary  site  on  which  the  contradictions  of  gender  identity  are 
played  out,  in  the  context  of  the  shifting  borders  between  the 
human  as  cyborg  and  the  cyborg  as  human"  (134).  Elisa  has  the 
ability  of  total  gender  metamorphosis;  however,  she  first  believes 
that  this  ability  is  connected  to  Paul,  her  creator/father  become 
lover,  and  that  she  has  no  control  over  her  own  body.  Elisa  has  also 
inherited  from  her  biological  parents  a  regenerative  faculty  allow- 
ing her  to  heal  herself,  stop  any  bleeding,  and  in  general,  to 
regulate  her  own  body  and  its  reactions  to  various  stimuli. 

Outside  the  City,  nuclear  disaster  and  war  constrain  human 
society  to  a  sparse  existence,  and  a  genetic  virus  causes  more 
females  to  be  bom  than  males,  rendering  women  slaves  to  the  men. 
Le  Silence  de  la  cite  describes  a  world  in  which  myth  and  religion 
have  been  recodified  to  further  enclose  women  within  repressive 
social,  economic  and  religious  systems.^  The  new  myth  tells  how 
women  began  to  want  to  change  their  bodies  in  order  to  be  like 
men,  so  that  God  punished  them  by  causing  more  female  children 
to  be  bom  than  male,  condemning  females  to  slavery: 

«  Je  dis  a  ma  servante :  "Viens"  et  elle  vient,  "Va"  et  elle  va  »,  dit 
la  nouvelle  mouture  des  Evangiles;  11  n'y  a  pas  de  «  serviteurs  » 
dans  les  Nouveaux  Evangiles,  le  mot  meme  a  disparu.  Inferieure, 
esclave,  objets  qu'on  manipule  a  sa  guise....  (108)^ 
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Elisa  exists  in  a  strange  futuristic  world,  a  mixture  of  repression 
and  technological  miracle.  It  is  a  world  where  the  majority  of 
humans  and  mutants  barely  survive  alongside  technologically 
advanced  and  indestructible  robots  called  ommachs  (Vonarburg's 
splicing  of  the  French  words  'homme'  and  'machine'),  or  cyborgs. 
In  this  world  where  one  out  of  five  children  bom  are  male,  women 
are  chattel  and  Elisa's  genetic  gift  develops  into  Paul's  "Project"  to 
repopulate  the  earth  with  beings  capable  of  regeneration. 

Elisa,  empowered  by  her  newly-acquired  hermaphroditic 
possibilities,  is  threatened  by  Paul  and  is  forced  to  flee  the  city  in 
order  to  take  stock  of  the  condition  of  the  societies  functioning  on 
the  outside.  To  do  so  successfully  and  safely,  she  takes  on  her  male 
bodily  form,  and  eventually,  several  years  later,  confronts  and  kills 
Paul,  who  has  discovered  her  new  identity.  Free  from  the  con- 
straints of  fear  and  flight,  Elisa  then  constructs  her  own  commu- 
nity removed  from  the  City  where  she  begins  to  raise  the  children 
to  whom  she  is  both  biological  mother  and  father.  Elisa  provides 
both  sperm  and  ovum,  and  the  pregnancies  are  carried  to  term  by 
artificial  wombs  in  the  City,  leftovers  from  Paul's  experiments. 
This  reproduction  is,  as  described  by  Haraway,  a  kind  of  cloning. 
Cyborgs  reproduce  themselves;  Elisa  reproduces  herself,  creating 
what  Baudrillard  terms  "the  purest  form  of  parentage"  (96).  In  one 
sense,  reproductive  technology  is  positive  in  this  novel,  since  in 
lieu  of  a  man  controlling  it,  a  woman  is  using  the  powerful 
technology  to  survive.  In  addition,  her  thirty-some  children  have 
the  added  capacity  to  metamorphose.  The  children  are  bom  girls 
and  are  educated  early  on  about  their  physical  and  genetic  prop- 
erties. At  the  age  of  seven  they  go  through  their  first  "change," 
brought  on  through  hypnosis,  and  then  all  of  them  alternate 
genders  every  couple  of  years. 

At  this  juncture,  Wolmark's  concluding  critique  in  Aliens  and 
Others:  Science  Fiction,  Feminism  and  Postmodernism  concerning  the 
emphasis  of  the  narrative  and  its  intent,  warrants  attention.  She 
remarks  that: 

Vonarburg  fails  to  give  the  Project  a  context  other  than  that  of 
Paul's  original  genetic  ambitions,  and  despite  Elisa's  personal 
vision,  it  remains  embedded  in  those  negative  politics.  It  is  at 
odds  with  the  quite  different  politics  implied  by  the  metaphor  of 
gender  metamorphosis,  in  which  possibilities  for  the  redefini- 
tion of  gender  identity  and  social  relations  are  explored.  In  the 
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end,  Vonarburg's  text  remains  disappointingly  unclear  about 
exactly  where  the  narrative  emphasis  should  lie.  (137) 

Wolmark,  in  her  focus  on  the  split  between  reproductive  processes 
and  metamorphoses,  fails  to  see  the  way  in  which  the  text  already 
thematizes  the  split  in  order  to  point  to  the  necessity  of  fluidity  of 
gender  boundaries.  Elisa  destroys  or  disables  the  city  in  the  final 
chapter,  allowing  only  ommachs  to  return  within  its  walls  to 
recharge  themselves  or  to  serve  as  go-betweens.  Elisa  wants  the 
City  to  be  a  resource  but  also  desires  to  discourage  overreliance 
upon  it.  Elisa  gives  up  her  "Project"  and  allows  her  children  the 
freedom  to  choose  their  roles  in  the  future  and  to  determine  the 
direction  the  community  will  take:  "Et  moi,  je  ne  dirai  rien?  Pas 
comme  avant.  Le  Projet,  en  ce  qui  la  concerne,  n'existe  plus.  Je  suis 
libre.  Libre"  (277). 

With  the  City  closed  to  humans,  the  artificial  wombs  are  no 
longer  really  viable,  contrary  to  the  assumptions  of  Wolmark. 
Furthermore,  Elisa's  goal  for  her  Project  was  only  short-term  use 
of  the  reproductive  technology — thirty-six  children.  After  those 
children  had  been  bom,  reproduction  was  to  take  its  course.  So, 
Elisa  does  change  the  context  of  the  Project.  She  has  to  change  her 
intentions  constantly  as  the  children  mature. 

To  further  reemphasize  Elisa's  reappropriation  of  the  origi- 
nally "male-dominated  scientific  and  technological  system,"  it  is 
important  to  reiterate  the  fact  that  it  is  Elisa  who  eventually 
murders  Paul,  the  creator  of  all  of  this  technology,  in  order  to 
permanently  sever  his  domination  of  said  technology  (Wolmark 
137).  Paul  symbolizes  the  masculine  authoritative  control  of  repro- 
duction and  reproducing  bodies.  Contrary  to  Wolmark's  interpre- 
tation, Vonarburg  empowers  her  protagonist,  thus  re-situating  the 
discourse  of  "artificial  reproduction"  (Wolmark  137). 

Elisa  also  comes  to  the  realization  that  birth  and  rebirth  are 
ongoing  and  human,  contrary  to  Wolmark's  conclusion  of  techno- 
logical determinism: 

La  est  peut-etre  la  revelation,  en  definitive:  apprendre  qu'on 
n'en  a  jamais  fini  de  s'arracher  a  ses  illusions,  jamais  fini  de  se 
surprendre  a  se  mentir  a  soi-meme,  a  se  manipuler.  Jamais  fini 
de  se  mettre  au  monde?  (275) 
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I  find  no  evidence  of  Wolmark's  "negative  politics  of  artificial 
reproduction"  in  the  final  direction  of  the  Project  (137).  Elisa  is  able 
to  release  the  power  she  once  believed  to  have  held  over  her 
offspring.  I  believe  that  Vonarburg's  narrative  intent  is  to 
problematize  the  discourse  of  reproductive  technology,  thereby 
highlighting  both  its  utility  and  its  dangers.  Ironically,  Wolmark 
remains  too  fixed  in  her  analysis  of  Vonarburg's  fluid  and  mutable 
gender  critique.  I  do,  however,  agree  with  Wolmark,  that  the 
gender-bending  possibilities  of  the  metamorphe  are  not  fully 
explored.  Perhaps  this  is  yet  another  statement  or  testament  to  the 
immobility  of  the  heterogenous,  dichotomous  construct  of  gender. 

In  concluding,  I  return  to  Haraway's  cyborg  metaphor.  If,  as 
she  states  in  the  Manifesto,  Haraway's  cyborg  is  exempt  from 
Foucauldian  "biopolitics,"  then  may  one  assume  that  Elisa  is  of 
cyborg  identity  (163)?  I  find  evidence  that  Elisa  is  in  fact  subject  to 
the  "technologies  of  sex"  and  Foucault's  "bio-power"  as  outlined 
in  The  History  of  Sexuality  (118;  140).  The  reproductive  technology 
used  in  the  City  reflects  Foucault's  theory:  "One  might  say  that  the 
ancient  right  to  take  life  or  let  live  was  replaced  by  a  power  to  foster 
life  or  disallow  it  to  the  point  of  death"  (138).  Both  poles  of  this 
"power  over  life"  are  demonstrated  in  Vonarburg's  work:  the  first, 
"the  body  as  a  machine,"  and  the  second,  "the  species  body,  basis 
of  the  biological  processes:  propagation,  births  and  mortality,  the 
level  of  health,  life  expectancy  and  longevity"  (139).  Vonarburg 
invests  heavily  in  her  ommachs  and  in  their  unique  service  to  her 
community,  as  well  as  in  their  potential  for  destruction  if  so 
programmed.  The  City  also  exists  as  an  autonomous  bodymachine. 
On  the  other  hand,  she  focuses  much  of  the  work  on  the  biological 
reproductive  function  of  the  body.  Vonarburg  leaves  open  a  vast 
expanse  of  possibilities  for  the  future  of  gender  and  the  cyborg. 
Can  the  perfect  world  exist,  the  world  without  borders?  Even  the 
androgynous  metamorphe  may  prefer  one  gender  over  another.  I 
believe  that  Vonarburg's  project  is  similar  to  that  of  her  protago- 
nist, a  changing,  metamorphosing  one,  full  of  possibilities  to  be 
explored,  and  remains  a  classic  work  of  feminist  fabulation  calling 
into  question  historically  patriarchal  institutions  of  gender  and 
sexuality. 

Lorie  Sauble-Otto  is  a  doctoral  candidate  in  French  at  the  Universiti/  of 
Arizona. 
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Notes 

•  Wolmark  uses  this  phrase  in  reference  to  cyberpunk  in  Aliens  and 
Others. 

^  Barr  defines  the  term  "feminist  fabulation"  as,  "feminist  fiction 
that  offers  us  a  world  clearly  and  radically  discontinuous  from  the 
patriarchal  one  we  know,  yet  returns  to  confront  that  known  patriarchal 
world  in  some  feminist  cognitive  way"  (10). 

^  It  is  important  to  note  the  recurring  theme  in  feminist  science 
fiction  not  only  of  reproduction  but  of  infertility  and  the  final  attempt  by 
the  human  species  to  survive.  In  her  conclusion  Barr  examines  this  latter 
situation  as  explored  by  Margaret  Atwood  in  The  Handmaid's  Tale. 

*  Many  cities  existed  at  one  time,  before  the  nuclear  disaster.  Elisa's 
"City"  is  the  only  one  that  remains  functional.  The  City  is  a  huge 
automated  maze  of  simulated  streets,  neighborhoods,  and  laboratories 
connected  by  moving  sidewalks,  elevators,  and  escalators.  The  most 
frightening  aspect  of  life  in  the  City  is  the  constant,  inescapable  surveil- 
lance via  computer  screen  and  surveillance  camera.  In  this  City,  Paul 
possesses  complete  control  over  the  computer  network  and  he  is  the  only 
one  who  may  carry  out  activity  without  fear  of  being  monitored,  echoing 
Foucault's  theory  of  self-surveillance  in  Discipline  and  Punish. 
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Identity  Crises:  Positions  of  Self  in  Simone 
de  Beauvoir's  Memoirs 

Kim  Carter-Cram 

An  explosion  of  interest  has  occurred  recently  in  the  field  of 
literary  analysis  which  is  centered  on  the  study  of  autobiography. 
Autobiography  is  a  literary  genre  which  unites  not-quite-truths 
with  not-quite-fictions  in  a  narrative  which  explores  an  event  or 
events  in  the  life  of  its  author  through  the  eyes  of  an  individual  of 
the  same  name.  Well-known  autobiographical  theorist  Philippe 
Lejeune,  in  his  several  volumes  of  criticism,  attempts  to  define 
autobiography  as  a  genre  and  concludes  that  it  is:  "a  retrospective 
prose  narrative  written  by  a  real  person  concerning  his  own 
existence,  where  the  focus  is  his  individual  life,  in  particular  the 
story  of  his  personality"  (4).  He  further  emphasizes  that  autobiog- 
raphy is  exceptional  in  nature  precisely  because  of  its  retrospective 
posture  and  because  "the  author,  the  narrator,  and  the  protagonist 
must  be  identical"  (5).  This  concept  is  based  largely  on  Gerard 
Genette's  theory  offlwforfio^e^iV/we  narrative  voices,^  and  establishes 
autobiography  outside  the  classification  of  fiction. 

Aside  from  the  fact  that  Lejeune's  definition  of  autobiography 
presupposes  within  its  rhetoric  (by  using  the  pronoun  "he"  as  if  it 
were  a  genderless  universal)  that  the  author  of  autobiography  is 
and  will  be  a  male  author,  a  second  problematic  is  that  Lejeune,  in 
defining  autobiography  as  "in  particular  [,]  the  story  of  his  [that  is, 
of  a  real  person's]  personality"  makes  the  assumption  that  an 
individual's  "personality"  and  "identity"  are  one  and  the  same 
thing.  In  order  for  an  author  to  write  the  story  of  her  or  his 
personality  in  the  way  Lejeune  suggests,  this  identity,  or  "person- 
ality" has  to  already  exist  as  an  entity,  towards  which  (or,  in  the  case 
of  autobiography  as  retrospective  narrative,  back  at  which)  the 
author  can  look  and  analyze  its  existence  in  the  text.  Lejeune's 
implicit  definition  of  "identity"  implies  a  telos,  or  an  end,  which  is 
ostensibly  reached  at  some  point  in  the  life  of  the  individual  in 
question,  thereby  creating  a  fixed  and  consistent  personality  which 
is  seen  as  she  or  he  acts  and  reacts  to  experiences  throughout  life. 
Therefore,  for  Lejeune,  an  essential  characteristic  of  one's  identity 
(or  personality)  is  that  it  is  a  work  in  progress  which  will  be 
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completed  and  stabilized  at  the  point  in  time  whereupon  a  person 
"is"  energetic,  conservative,  open-minded,  etc. 

Sydney  Shoemaker,  philosopher  at  Cornell  University,  sup- 
ports Lejeune's  definition  of  personality  or  identity  as  singular  and 
stable.  He  writes  that: 

[tjhe  crucial  epistemological  fact  is  that  persons  have,  in  memory, 
an  access  to  their  own  past  histories  that  is  unlike  the  access  they 
have  to  the  histories  of  other  things  (including  other  persons); 
when  one  remembers  doing  or  experiencing  something,  one 
normally  has  no  need  to  employ  any  criterion  of  identity  in  order 
to  know  that  the  subject  of  the  remembered  action  or  experience 
is  (i.e.,  is  identical  with)  oneself  (574,  my  emphasis). 

Again,  an  implicit  assumption  is  made  that  the  author  of  the 
personal  history  is  recounting  with  absolute  veracity  the  same 
story  that  the  narrator  is  telling,  which  is,  in  its  turn,  supposed  to 
be  the  same  story  the  protagonist  lived.  Whereas  Shoemaker's 
"crucial  facts"  support  Lejeune's  definition  of  "autobiography"  as 
genre^  and  appear  to  be  entirely  logical,  the  logic  of  these  "facts"  is 
indeed  distinctly  problematic  .  When  speaking  of  the  identity  of 
the  subject  performing  the  action  in  question.  Shoemaker,  implic- 
itly, and  Lejeune,  explicitly,  fail  to  make  any  distinction  between 
the  age  of  a  person  and  the  life  experiences  which  invariably 
change  the  personality  of  that  same  person.  For  example,  the  20 
year-old  woman,  who  consciously  decides  to  pursue  her  educa- 
tion on  the  university  level  is,  by  the  fact  of  actively  making  the 
decision  to  study  and  by  then  committing  to  it  and  actually  doing 
it,  acting  as  subject.  However,  this  same  woman,  who,  later  at  the 
age  of  55,  decides  to  write  her  memoirs  of  having  attended  school, 
again  chooses  her  subjectivity  by  her  decision  to  act  through 
writing.  However,  we  cannot  assume  that  the  personality  (or 
"identity")  of  the  woman  at  age  55  will  be  exactly  the  same  as  it  was 
35  years  earlier,  as  time  and  experiences  will  have  molded  and 
shaped  her  over  time.  Therefore,  in  autobiography,  the  writing 
about  the  experience  involves  the  use  of  the  same  physical  body  as 
the  person  who  lived  the  experience,  the  identity,  or  personality, 
of  the  woman  who  attended  the  university  and  that  of  the  woman 
who  writes  about  that  experience  are  not  necessarily  one  and  the 
same.  The  writer  will  delete  certain  details,  perhaps  because  she 
cannot  remember  them,  perhaps  because  she  does  not  wish  to 
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make  certain  incidences  public.  She  will  reconfigure  certain  other 
details  so  that  they  might  better  conform  to  the  story  or  to  the 
message  she  wants  to  convey.  She  will  edit,  censor  and  ameliorate 
the  "character"  that  is  her  own  self  in  the  text;  in  short,  she  will 
create  a  version  of  herself  that  is  different  from  the  "real"  one  that 
she  is  at  that  moment  while  writing,  and  different  from  the  "real" 
one  that  she  was  when  she  lived  the  experience.  In  truth,  this  "new 
person"  does  not  have  exactly  the  same  identity  as  in  the  author- 
narrator-protagonist  trinity  Lejeune  proposes,  but  may  have  some- 
what different  identities  and  personalities,  each  one  metamor- 
phosing with  time.  Furthermore,  entirely  lost  in  Shoemaker's  and 
Lejeune's  theories  of  identity  and  of  writing  about  identity  are 
crucial  nuances  of  gender,  race,  economic  position,  sexual  orienta- 
tion, and  life  experiences,  some  of  which  can  change  over  time,  and 
all  of  which  can  be  and  are  affected  by  culture  and  personal 
experience. 

Throughout  the  ages,  philosophers  and  theorists  have  im- 
posed definitions  on  the  concept  of  personal  identity.  "Identity," 
in  philosophical  terms,  is  most  commonly  defined  as  "sameness" 
or  as  the  "relation  that  each  thing  bears  to  itself"  (Wagner  358),  a 
definition  which  indicates  a  stability  and  lack  of  interchangeabil- 
ity.  There  is  never  any  question  of  "identity"  being  a  specific  and 
tangible  entity  to  be  touched  or  seen.  Rather,  all  questions  of 
"identity"  refer  not  to  an  existent  object,  but  to  the  characteristics 
and  traits  that  make  up  a  person's  identity;  or  in  other  words,  to  the 
facts  about  a  person's  identity  which  consist  in  congeniality,  timid- 
ity, etc. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  common  in  everyday  speech  and  in 
current  psychological  rhetoric  to  refer  to  definitions  of  "identity" 
which  nearly  mimic  definitions  for  the  terms  "personality"  or 
"individuality."  When  analysts  and  pop  psychologists  speak  of 
people  "losing,"  "seeking,"  or  "regaining"  their  identity,  they  are 
often  suggesting  a  change  in  the  values  or  goals  in  that  person's 
life.  Indeed,  this  second  use  of  the  term  not  only  implies  the 
possibility  of  change,  it  requires  change  and  metamorphosis  to 
keep  itself  (and  the  field  of  study  supporting  it)  intact.  These 
definitions  for  the  term  "identity"  are  somewhat  in  conflict  as  the 
second  implies  the  possibility  of  movement  or  change  not  present 
in  the  first.  These  varying  definitions  would  seem  to  be  incompat- 
ible with  one  another,  and  of  little  use  for  defining  the  identity  (or 
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identities)  of  the  author  of  an  autobiographical  text.  However,  I 
propose  an  intertwining  of  the  two  interpretations  of  the  concept 
of  identity,  based  upon  a  constructionist-feminist  paradigm  of 
culture.  It  is  important  to  note  that  in  this  model  there  is  no  room 
for  the  telos  Lejeune  supposes;  the  very  idea  of  "sameness"  defies 
stasis  and  drifts  out  of  a  "state"  of  being  and  into  various  unstable 
sites  of  "position."  Thus  redefined  as  positional,  identity  is  not 
coherent  or  continuous,  but  toujours-deja,  based  upon  one's  expe- 
riences within  the  socially  instituted  regulatory  "norms"  of  cul- 
ture and  understood  and  apprehended  only  in  retrospect.  In  this 
paper,  my  references  to  "identity"  pertain  to  one's  personality, 
one's  individuality,  indeed,  to  the  lack  of  "sameness"  of  one's 
character,  as  these  traits  express  themselves  in  a  variety  of  different  times 
and  situations. 

How,  then,  can  we  ascertain  the  degree  to  which  individuals 
(in  this  case,  authors  of  personal  texts  and  autobiographies)  are 
embedded  in  "identities"  marked  out  for  them  by  the  dominant 
culture?  Is  it  possible  for  Simone  de  Beauvoir  (or  anyone  else)  to 
have  the  same  "generic"  character  in  different  instances?  Seeing  a 
multitude  of  identities  (or  "personalities")  in  the  same  person  is 
most  distinctly  possible  in  autobiography,  as  it  is  only  in  this  genre 
of  literature  that  the  person  writing  the  text  and  the  main  character 
of  the  text  have  the  same  name  and  are  ostensibly  the  same  person 
functioning  both  as  author  and  text.  If  one's  "identity"  (or  charac- 
ter) changes  over  time  (and  it  must),  part  of  the  study  of  autobiog- 
raphy becomes  a  study  of  at  least  three  different  "identities" 
present  in  the  text:  that  of  the  author  (in  the  present,  as  she  is 
writing  the  text),  that  of  the  narrator,  and  that  of  the  protagonist  (in 
the  past,  at  the  time  when  the  event  was  lived).  As  readers  of 
autobiography,  we  must  distinguish  and  recognize  the  plurality  of 
identities  present  in  the  text.  In  other  words,  which  "Simone  de 
Beauvoir"  are  we  reading  when  we  read  about  various  specific  life 
experiences?  The  one  who  lived  them?  Or  the  one  who  is  recount- 
ing them  (and  probably  editing  them)  years  later?  Identity  (the 
identity  of  the  protagonist,  the  identity  of  the  author)  are  inter- 
twined in  a  problematic  of  temporality:  a  lack  of  stability.  Indeed, 
the  lack  of  sameness  of  identity  requires  our  acceptance  of  a  plural 
identity,  and  leaves  the  reader  at  a  loss  in  her  fundamental  desire 
to  "know"  the  author  of  the  text. 
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The  multiple  identities  expressed  throughout  an  autobio- 
graphical text  make  it  possible  for  readers  of  Simone  de  Beau voir's 
volumes  of  memoirs  to  know  several  personalities  across  time  and 
experience:  a  somewhat  fearful  and  easily  embarrassed  young 
girl,  a  tentative  writer,  and  later,  a  more  confident  one,  a  bisexual 
lover,  and  a  forceful  gatekeeper.  In  my  investigation  of  a  theory  of 
multi-identity  (Subject  vs.  Other)  found  in  the  author-topic  duality 
of  Simone  de  Beauvoir's  autobiography,  further  references  to  the 
"author"  signify  the  person  undertaking  the  act  of  writing,  which 
necessitate  an  assumption  of  subjectivity;  whereas  the  word  "topic", 
refers  to  the  person  functioning  as  subject  (of  the  memoir)  which, 
by  her  very  "being-written-ness,"  implies  acceptance  of  passivity. 

As  a  philosopher,  Beauvoir  places  the  "subject"  within  an 
existential  analytic  of  misogyny,  and  believes  that  this  subject  is 
toujours-deja  masculine,  conflated  with  the  universal.  This  mascu- 
line subject  differentiates  itself  from  a  feminine  "Other"  which  is 
itself  outside  the  universalizing  norms  of  personhood,  hopelessly 
"particular,"  embodied,  and  condemned  to  immanence.-'  Accord- 
ing to  Luce  Irigaray,  it  is  philosophical  discourse  that  is  the  base  of 
all  other  forms  of  discourse.  Therefore,  it  must  be  the  first  to  be 
"overthrown"  to  rid  the  phallogocentric  system  of  its  inherent 
Subject  vs.  Other  duality.  "Irigaray  would  maintain,  however,  that 
the  feminine  'sex'  is  a  point  of  linguistic  absence,  the  impossibility 
of  a  grammatically  denoted  substance,  and,  hence,  the  point  of 
view  that  exposes  that  substance  as  an  abiding  and  foundational 
illusion  of  a  masculinist  discourse"  (Butler  10).  Beauvoir's  iden- 
tity, as  it  functions  as  autobiographer,  forces  its  way  into  what 
Helene  Cixous  might  call  the  masculine  realm  of  subjectivity 
through  the  act  of  writing,  whereas  the  identity  of  Simone  de 
Beauvoir,  as  it  functions  as  a  topic  of  autobiography,  appears  as  a 
somewhat  passive  medium  upon  which  cultural  meanings  are 
inscribed.^  Each  of  these  roles  (philosopher,  autobiographer,  and 
topic  of  autobiography)  are  elements  of  a  larger,  amorphous  "iden- 
tity," and  make  themselves  felt  or  heard  at  different  times  in 
different  situations. 

Unlike  Sartre's  concretization  of  his  identity  in  Les  Mots  where 
the  one  who  writes  and  the  one  who  is  written  are  united  in  a  mind- 
body  (subject-other)  alliance,  readers  of  Beauvoir's  memoirs  real- 
ize that  the  "I"  who  writes  is  in  fact  not  the  "I"  of  her  autobiogra- 
phy, but  instead,  a  "writing  T"  which  is,  on  the  contrary,  only  one 
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voice  speaking  from  within  a  culturally  imposed  Subject-Other 
duality.  Beauvoir  herself  seems  to  have  recognized  this  polariza- 
tion as  she  frequently  describes  herself  in  "opposite"  terms,  based 
perhaps  in  large  part  in  the  mixed  messages  of  identity  she 
received  at  home:  "[p]apa  disait  volontiers:  Simone  a  un  cerveau 
d'homme.  Simone  est  un  homme.  Pourtant,  on  me  traitait  en  fille" 
{Memoires  d'une  jeune  fille  rangee  169).^  This  unresolvable  mind- 
body  duality  is  expressed  again  in  Memoires  d'une  jeune  fille  rangee, 
as  she  writes  that  she  had  within  her:  "un  cceur  de  femme,  un 
cerveau  d'homme. . ..  Je  suis  Autre"  (169).  The  "mind  of  a  man"  is 
clearly  superior  to  the  "heart  of  a  woman."  Beauvoir's  is  the 
tradition  of  Cartesian  rationalism,  of  a  burgeoning  feminism:  the 
mind  and  the  body  split  in  two,  with  neither  aspect  of  her  identity 
fully  representable  in  language. 

Simone  de  Beauvoir's  personal  writing  is  dotted  with  literary 
wanderings  back  and  forth  between  her  thoughts  on  being  a 
female  in  a  masculinist  culture  and  her  thoughts  on  what  woman- 
hood signified  for  her  at  various  times  in  her  life.  Readers  of  her 
work  first  find  her  recalling  her  childhood: 

En  particulier,  je  ne  deplorais  pas  d'etre  une  fille...  j'acceptais 
all^grement  ce  qui  m'etait  donne.  D'autre  part,  je  ne  voyais  nulle 

raison  positive  de  m'estimer  mal  lotie Dans  mes  jeux,  mes 

ruminations,  mes  projets,  je  ne  me  suis  jamais  changee  en 
homme;  toute  men  imagination  s'employait  h  anticiper  men 
destin  de  femme.  (MJFR  77) 

As  a  young  girl,  she  is  clearly  content  with  what  she  sees  as  her 
future  "destiny"  as  a  woman:  marriage,  raising  children,  house- 
hold tasks,  etc. 

However,  she  later  argues  that  women  are  the  negative  of 
men,  that  is,  the  lack  against  which  masculine  identity  differenti- 
ates itself.*  Her  critique  of  the  masculine  subject  involves  a  dual- 
ism: she  not  only  calls  for  the  possibility  of  existential  subjectivity 
for  women  (as  laid  forth  in  Sartre's  L'etre  el  le  neant),  she  also 
criticizes  the  "very  disembodiment  of  the  abstract  masculine  epis- 
temological  subject"  (Butler  11).  However,  whereas  Beauvoir  rep- 
resents the  masculine  body  as  universal,  the  feminine  body  re- 
mains "marked"  within  a  phallocentric  economy  of  discourse. 
This  theory  of  the  "mark"  upon  the  female  body  is  played  over  and 
over  throughout  her  memoirs.  In  certain  instances,  the  reader  sees 
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that  the  body  is  not  only  marked  as  lack,  but  marked  for  destruction 
by  a  masculinist  society.  She  writes,  for  example  that:  "Dans  mon 
univers,  la  chair  n'avait  pas  droit  a  I'existence...  j'operais  la 
metamorphose  du  corps  en  objet"  (MJFR  81). 

In  certain  passages,  she  passively  allows  her  body  to  become 
an  object  while  living  particular  experiences,  and  then,  many  years 
later,  acts  to  concretize  it  in  objectivity  by  placing  herself  (that  is, 
her  body)  in  a  masculinist  discourse  within  the  autobiographical 
text.  Her  effort  to  create  herself  as  a  writing-subject,  outside  the 
"feminine  lack"  that  she  defines  for  other  women  in  many  respects 
serves  only  to  objectify  her  own  body  in  the  text.  As  an  adolescent, 
she  accompanies  her  aunt  to  the  cinema  where: 

]e  sentis  avec  surprise  des  mains  qui  me  palpaient  a  travers  mon 
manteau  de  lainage;  je  crus  qu'on  cherchait  a  me  voler  mon  sac 
et  je  le serrai  sous  monbras;  les  mains  continuerent  a  me  triturer, 
absurdement.  Je  ne  sus  que  dire  ni  que  faire:  je  ne  bronchai  pas. 
Le  film  termine,  un  homme,  coiffe  d'un  feutre  marron,  me 
designa  en  ricannant  a  un  ami  qui  se  mit  lui  aussi  h.  rire.  lis  se 
moquaient  de  moi:  pourquoi?  Je  n'y  compris  rien.  (MJFR  224) 

Her  objectification  of  the  female  body  is  double:  not  only  an  object 
for  the  man  in  the  hat  to  grope  in  the  darkened  cinema,  it  is  also  an 
object  in  the  text,  solidified  within  phallogocentric  discourse;  a 
"lack"  of  both  sexual  understanding  and  of  subjectivity  (she  does 
nothing  to  stop  the  man's  probing  hands)  splayed  out  in  black  ink 
for  all  readers  of  her  memoirs  to  explore.  In  La  Force  de  I'dge,  her 
dealings  with  her  body  have  become  so  difficult,  so  repulsive,  that 
she  describes  herself  as  a  helpless  and  potentially  destructive 
parasite  living  off  Sartre's  masculine  subjectivity:  "Je  constatais 
que  j 'avals  cesse  d'exister  pour  mon  compte,  et  que  je  vivais  en 
parasite"  (FA  74). 

We  see  Simone  de  Beauvoir's  fight  with  the  plurality  of  her 
identity  as  a  woman  throughout  her  journals  and  memoirs.  In  her 
relationships  with  other  people,  readers  see  her  hesitate,  as  if 
wondering  which  role  she  should  play,  unsure  as  to  what  her  place 
in  a  relationship  will  actually  be.  She  first  asserts  categorically  that 
she  refuses  to  be  subjugated  by  any  man,  insisting  that  woman's 
secondary  position  is  in  fact  a  culturally  imposed  phenomenon 
and  then  contradicts  herself,  professing  that  she  will  only  love  a 
man  who  is  her  superior: 
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Je  n'etais  certes  pas  une  militante  du  feminisme,  je  n'avais 
aucune  theorie  touchant  les  droits  et  les  devoirs  de  la  femme;  de 
meme  que  je  ref  usais  autrefois  d'etre  d^finie  comme  "une  enfant", 
a  present  je  ne  me  pensais  pas  comme  "une  femme":  j'^tais  moi. 
C'est  a  ce  titre  que  je  me  sentais  en  faute.  L'idee  de  salut  avait 
survecu  en  moi  a  la  disparition  de  Dieu,  et  la  premiere  de  mes 
convictions,  c'etait  que  chacun  devait  assurer  personnellement 
le  sien.  La  contradiction  dont  je  souffrais  6tait  d'ordre  non  pas 
social,  mais  moral  et  presque  religieux.  Accepter  de  vivre  en  etre 
secondaire,  en  etre  "relatif",  c'eut  ite  m'abaisser  en  tant  que 
creature  humaine;  tout  mon  passe  s'insurgeait  contre  cette 
degradation.  (FA  75) 

But  then:  "[jj'aimerais,  le  jour  ou  un  homme  me  subjuguerait  par 
son  intelligence,  sa  culture,  son  autorite"  (MJFR  201).  Which  is  it? 
Back  and  forth,  left  and  right:  "[i]l  m'etait  bien  difficile  de  penser 
par  moi-meme,  car  le  systeme  qu'on  m'enseignait  etait  a  la  fois 
monolithique  et  incoherent....  Nourrie  a  la  fois  de  la  morale  des 
Oiseaux  et  du  nationalisme  patemel,  je  m'enlisais  dans  les  contra- 
dictions" (MJFR  183).  Finally,  she  arrives  at  the  conclusion  that  in 
a  love  relationship  with  another, "  lc']est  la  femme  qui  sacrif ie  a  son 
amour  son  autonomie"  (FA  95). 

Beauvoir's  ow^n  body  is  not  the  only  female  body  identified  as 
object  in  the  series  of  memoirs,  however.  The  expression  of  a 
plurality  of  identities  is  again  expressed  when  she  operates  the 
same  maneuver  on  her  mother's  body  in  Une  Mort  tres  douce.  In  this 
quite  poignant  story  of  her  mother's  not-so-easy  death,  Beauvoir 
frequently  refers  to  her  mother  as:  "[une]  pauvre  chose  douloureuse 
qui  [gise]  sur  ce  lit"  (MTD  64)  writing  that  the  thing  on  the  bed, 
"[c]e  n'etait  plus  ma  mere,  mais  un  pauvre  corps  supplicie"  (MTD 
75).  Beauvoir  is  forced  to  confront  her  mother  as  a  body,  damaged 
forever,  lying  painfully  helpless  in  her  bed  throughout  the  difficult 
end  of  her  illness  and  old  age.  Even  the  woman  who  previously 
existed  as  Fran^oise  de  Beauvoir,  dutifully  fulfilling  her  role  in 
society  as  wife,  mother  and  caretaker,  is  gone: 

Aucun  corps  n'existait  moins  pour  moi  —  n'existait  davantage. 
Enfant,  je  I'avais  ch^ri;  adolescente,  il  m'avait  inspire  une 
repulsion  inquiete;  c'est  classique;  et  je  trouvai  normal  qu'il  eut 
conserve  ce  double  caractere  repugnant  et  sacre:  un  tabou.... 
Seulement,  ce  corps,  reduit  soudain  par  cette  demission  ^  n'etre 
qu'un  corps,  pauvre  carcasse  sans  defense,  palpee,  manipul^e 
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par  des  mains  professionnelles,  ou  la  vie  ne  semblait  prolonger 
que  par  une  inertie  stupide. . . .  Quand  je  me  disais:  elle  a  I'age  de 
mourir,  c'etaient  des  mots  vides,  comme  tant  de  mots.  Pour  la 
premiere  fois,  j'aper^evais  en  elle  un  cadavre  en  sursis  (MTD  27- 
28). 

The  female  body,  both  her  own  and  her  mother's,  is  always  already 
"marked"  by  this  doubleness  of  character  and  identity.  At  the 
same  time  repugnant  and  molded,  tossed  back  and  forth  between 
these  two  extremes  by  the  culture  into  which  it  is  born,  woman, 
indeed,  the  identity  of  this  particular  woman,  is  never  able  to 
stabilize  as  one.  According  to  Judith  Butler  in  her  book  entitled 
Gender  Trouble:  Feminism  and  the  Subversion  of  Identity: 

the  female  sex  eludes  the  very  requirements  of  representation, 
for  she  is  neither  "Other"  nor  the  "lack,"  those  categories  re- 
maining relative  to  the  Sartrian  subject,  immanent  to  that 
phallogocentric  scheme.  Hence,  for  Irigaray,  the  feminine  could 
never  be  the  mark  of  a  subject,  as  Beauvoir  would  suggest. 
Further,  the  feminine  could  not  be  theorized  in  terms  of  a 
determinate  relation  between  the  masculine  and  the  feminine 
within  any  given  discourse,  for  discourse  is  not  a  relevant  notion 
here.  Even  in  their  variety,  discourses  constitute  so  many  mo- 
dalities of  the  phallogocentric  language.  The  female  sex  is  thus 
also  the  subject  that  is  not  one.  The  relation  between  masculine 
and  feminine  cannot  be  represented  in  a  signifying  economy  in 
which  the  masculine  constitutes  the  closed  circle  of  signif ier  and 
signified  (10-11). 

Beauvoir,  as  she  portrays  herself  in  her  autobiography,  is  trapped 
in  this  vortex,  spinning  back  and  forth  between  her  "feminine 
heart"  and  her  "masculine  mind."  She  is  at  once  both  subject  and 
object,  and  yet,  at  the  same  time,  is  neither  fully  subject  nor  object: 

je  me  sentais  radicalement  coupee  d'autrui;  je  regardais  dans  la 
glace  celle  que  leurs  yeux  voyaient:  ce  n'etait  pas  moi;  moi,  j'etais 
absente;  absente  de  partout;  ou  me  retrouver?  Je  m'egarais. 
"Vivre  c'est  mentir",  me  disais-je  avec  accablement;  en  principe, 
je  n'avais  rien  contre  le  mensonge;  mais  pratiquement,  c'etait 
epuisant  de  se  fabriquer  sans  cesse  des  masques.  Quelquefois,  je 
pensais  que  les  forces  allaient  me  manquer  et  que  je  me  resignerais 
a  redevenir  comme  les  autres  (MJFR  268). 
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Simone  de  Beauvoir's  well-known  and  oft-repeated  leitmotif 
{on  ne  nait  pasfemme;  on  le  devient)  refers  to  a  process  which  takes 
place  over  time.  Any  telos,  any  end  to  this  becoming,  is  an  identity 
created  by  external,  cultural  forces,  which  is  necessarily  only  one  of 
many  identities  belonging  to  "woman."  Simone  de  Beau  voir  pro- 
fessed to  have  escaped  being  molded  into  a  "woman"  by  her 
culture  and  many  people  still  see  her  very  much  as  a  feminist. 
Critics  today  seem  to  categorize  her  as  either  being  out  in  the  front, 
leading  women  to  economic  and  intellectual  independence  or  as  a 
personal  failure,  criticizing  her  for  somehow  "giving  up"  on 
feminist  ideology  for  having  spent  enormous  amounts  of  time  and 
effort  "protecting"  and  "nurturing"  her  unfaithful  lover,  Jean- 
Paul  Sartre.  As  I  have  shown,  "the  subject  of  autobiography  is  a 
self-representation  and  not  the  autobiographer  her/himself,  [and 
many  critics  describe]  this  "self"  as  a  fiction"  (Gilmore  121). 
Identity  is  positional,  not  coherent  or  continuous,  based  upon  one's 
experiences  within  the  socially  instituted  regulatory  "norms"  of  a 
culture.  Exploring  the  "masculine-feminine"  construction[s]  (and 
deconstruction[s])  of  identity  in  this  philosopher's  personal  mem- 
oirs demonstrates  the  manner  in  which  Simone  de  Beauvoir's  own 
life  mirrored  the  infamous  polarization  between  "nature"  and 
"nurture;"  and  examines  her  struggle  to  be  accepted  as  an  indi- 
vidual in  a  society  which  had  already  condemned  her  to  "becoming 
a  woman." 

Kim  Carter-Cram  is  an  Assistant  Professor  of  French  at  Idaho  State 
University. 


Notes 

'  For  more  on  Gerard  Genette's  ideas  on  the  aiitodiogetique  in  narra- 
tive voices  (especially  in  Proust's  A  la  recherche  du  temps  perdu)  see  his 
book  Figures  HI. 

^  For  more  on  Lejeune's  definition  of  autobiography,  see  his  On 
Autobiography. 

'   Cf. The  Second  Sex. 

*  See  Helene  Cixous'  article  "The  Laugh  of  the  Medusa." 

^  Memoires  d'unejeunefille  rangee,  henceforth  referred  to  as  "MJFR", 
La  Force  de  I'age,  as  "FA,"  and  line  Mort  trh  douce  as  "MTD." 

*  Cf.  The  Second  Sex. 
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Proust's  Poetics  of  Recontextualization 


John  S.  LaRose 

In  the  twentieth  century,  the  weakening  of  the  nation-state 
and  of  the  community  as  viable  structures  serving  to  legitimize 
group  and  individual  identity  has  often  been  and  continues  to  be 
at  the  heart  of  many  unsettling  and  often  bloody  conflicts.  People 
everywhere  feel  themselves  threatened  with  dispersal  or  assimila- 
tion, with  the  loss  of  their  specificity  as  groups  and  as  individuals. 
The  forces  that  threaten  the  integrity  of  the  self  are  perhaps  at  the 
root  of  the  violence  to  be  seen  in  the  world  today.  French  novelists 
of  this  century,  beginning  with  Marcel  Proust,  have  reflected  this 
anxiety  and  violence  in  the  instability  and  fragmentation  of  their 
narrative  voices,  in  the  ways  in  which  traditional  narrative  forms 
are  disrupted  from  within  by  a  language  which  continually  calls 
into  question  its  own  premises. 

Proust's  great  novel  could  well  be  described  as  the  exploration 
of  a  loss  of  identity  brought  about  by  the  failure  of  traditional 
bastions  of  meaning,  not  the  least  of  which  was  the  threat  to  French 
national  identity.  World  War  I  not  only  provides  a  central  theme 
to  Proust's  novel,  it  gives  it  its  structure.  It  was  the  advent  of  the 
War  which  caused  the  postponement  of  final  publication,  thus 
giving  Proust  the  opportunity  to  expand  and  complicate  his  origi- 
nal framework  of  temps  perdu  and  temps  retrouve,  by  continual 
revisions  and  embellishments.  The  end  product  remains  a  work  in 
progress  and  implies  what  I  will  term  a  poetics  of 
"recontextualization."^ 

The  war  in  Proust  only  serves  to  accelerate  and  aggravate  a 
process  already  at  work  in  French  society  since  well  before  the  time 
of  the  Revolution,  and  the  comparisons  of  life  in  Paris  in  1916  to  the 
Directoire  (in  Le  Temps  retrouve)  bear  this  out:  it  is  a  city  in  which  the 
arrivistes  Madame  Verdurin  and  Madame  Bontemps  reign  as 
queens.  The  demise  of  the  aristocracy  is  traced  in  the  Recherche  as 
the  demise  of  the  proper  name,  that  is  to  say  the  demise  of  the  name 
of  the  father.  Identity  as  the  legitimization  of  the  self  through  the 
strict  linearity  of  patriarchal  descent  has  been  displaced,  has 
always  already  been  displaced,  from  within,  by  what  Derrida 
might  call  the  inflation  of  the  signifier.^  What  better  example  of  this 
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inflation  than  the  lavish  Proustian  text?  Its  abundance  suggests  the 
undefinable  nature  of  the  self  in  the  incommensurable  murmur  of 
textual  voices. 

Proust's  narrator  suffers  from  an  unresolved  and  unresolvable 
identity  crisis.  The  very  first  pages  of  the  novel  demonstrate  the 
fragility  of  consciousness  and  the  difficulty  it  has  cohering  with 
itself.  The  hero's  loss  of  consciousness  of  himself  as  self  is  induced 
in  exemplary  fashion  by  the  acts  of  reading  and  dreaming: 

Longtemps  je  me  suis  couch^  de  bonne  heure.  Parfois,  a  peine 
ma  bougie  eteinte,  mes  yeux  se  fermaient  si  vite  que  je  n'avais 
pas  le  temps  de  me  dire:  'Je  m'endors.'  Et,  une  demi-heure  apres, 
la  pensee  qu'il  etait  temps  de  chercher  le  sommeil  m'eveillait;  je 
voulais  poser  le  volume  que  je  croyais  avoir  encore  dans  les 
mains  et  souffler  ma  lumi^re;  je  n'avais  pas  cess^  en  dormant  de 
faire  de  reflexions  sur  ce  que  je  venais  de  lire,  mais  ces  reflexions 
avaient  pris  un  tour  un  peu  particulier;  il  me  semblait  que  j'etais 
moi-meme  ce  dont  parlait  I'ouvrage:  une  ^glise,  un  quatour,  la 
rivalite  de  Francois  I"  et  de  Charles  Quint.  {Swann  3) 

A  few  pages  later  the  narrator  depicts  his  semi-conscious  state  as 
an  inability  to  situate  the  physical  space  in  which  he  Ues.  He 
describes  himself  dreaming  of  a  girl,  of  the  room  in  which  he  is 
sleeping,  as  emanations  of  the  positions  of  his  thigh  or  arms.  Here 
the  other,  the  physical  space  itself,  is  shown  to  be  a  construct  of 
time  and  memory.  It  is  the  fragility  of  this  construct,  the  elusive- 
ness  of  memory,  which  gives  his  narrative  its  impetus.  As  Leo 
Bersani  has  put  it,  Proust's  novel  consists  in  a  "massive — mas- 
sively reiterated  and  illustrated — anxiety  about  an  unidentifiable, 
perhaps  unfindable  particularity"  (863). 

The  Recherche  is  a  novel  that  is  as  much  about  forgetfulness  as 
about  memory.  All  the  hero  can  remember  about  Combray  he 
likens  to  "cette  sorte  de  pan  lumineux,  decoupe  au  milieu 
d'indistinctes  tenebres"  {Swann  43).  It  is  a  frozen  memory,  one 
which  screens  as  much  as  it  reveals,  thus  distorting  its  object: 
"comme  si  Combray  n'avait  consiste  qu'en  deux  etages  relies  par 
un  mince  escalier  et  comme  s'il  n'y  avait  jamais  ete  que  sept  heurs 
du  soir"  {Swann  43).  The  novel  grows  out  of  the  desire  to  illuminate 
the  "indistinctes  tenebres,"  to  restore  the  narrative  of  reality.  It  is 
a  difficult,  conscious  effort,  far  removed  from  the  involuntary 
memory's  moment  of  "epiphany." 
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The  narrator  spends  much  time  lamenting  his  inability  to 
observe  and  understand  the  people  and  things  around  him.  In 
Proust,  the  other  is  an  enigma  to  be  deciphered,  but  which  continu- 
ally frustrates  all  efforts  to  know.  Interposed  between  the  observer 
and  the  world  is  the  mirror  of  language.  The  hero  realizes  this  only 
in  the  final  volume:  "j'etais  incapable  de  voir  ce  dont  le  desir 
n'avait  pas  ete  en  moi  par  quelque  lecture,  ce  dont  je  n'avais  pas 
d'avance  dessine  moi-meme  le  croquis  que  je  desirais  ensuite 
confronter  avec  la  realite"  {Temps  retrouve  25).  Each  time  he  does 
this,  however,  his  sketch  is  revealed  to  be  a  fiction  and  the  nature 
of  reality  remains  forever  hidden  to  him. 

This  inability  to  know,  to  fully  define  one's  context  becomes  an 
inability  to  know  oneself,  and  thus  an  inability  to  be.  The  narrator 
is  the  only  character  in  the  novel  who  is  never  specifically  and 
explicitly  named.^  Yet,  the  text  spends  much  of  its  time  meditating 
on  the  significance  of  names:  names  of  people  and  of  places.  This 
helps  explain  the  hero's  fascination  with  the  aristocracy,  whose 
names  signify  both  places  and  people. 

The  affective  power  of  the  name  Guermantes  can  be  traced  back 
to  the  troubling  projections  of  the  lanterne  magique  placed  in  his 
childhood  bedroom  and  with  its  "impalpables  irisations,  de 
surnaturelles  apparitions  multicolores,  ou  des  legendes  etaient 
depeintes  comme  dans  un  vitrail  va^illant  et  momentane  {Siuann 
9),  among  which  is  Genevieve  de  Brabant,  ancestor  of  the  present 
day  duke  and  duchess,  whose  name  suggests  the  golden  color  of 
the  castle  and  landscape  to  the  young  hero  even  before  he  sees 
them: 

Certes  je  leur  trouvais  du  charme  a  ces  brillantes  projections  qui 
semblaient  emaner  d'un  passe  merovingien  et  promenaient 
autour  de  moi  des  reflets  d'histoire  si  anciens.  Mais  je  ne  peux 
dire  quel  malaise  me  causait  pourtant  cette  intrusion  du  mystere 
et  de  la  beaute  dans  une  chambre  que  j'avais  fini  par  remplir  de 
men  moi  au  point  de  ne  pas  faire  plus  attention  k  elle  qu'a  lui- 
meme.  {Swann  10) 

The  hero's  fascination  with  nobility  and  with  the  Merovingian 
past,  that  vague  and  shadowy  background  to  French  national 
history,  is  based  at  least  in  part  on  an  idealization  of  the  aristocracy 
as  embodying  something  essentially  French.  His  desire  is  to  pos- 
sess the  key  to  the  mystery  of  what  he  wants  to  think  of  as  the 
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innate  charm  and  desirability  of  the  Guermantes.  This  mystery  is 
embodied,  or  so  he  thinks,  in  the  quasi-magical  power  of  the  name. 
In  some  essence  which  embodies  or  distills.  The  climax  of  the  novel 
coincides  with  the  devaluation  of  this  name,  as  the  narrator  discov- 
ers in  Le  Temps  retrouve,  that  the  Duchess  of  Guermantes,  once  the 
beacon  of  elegance  in  the  Faubourg  Saint  Germain,  has  become 
demodee. 

The  decline  of  the  French  nobility  is  extensively  documented 
in  his  portrayals  of  Parisian  salons,  and  in  the  rise  to  eminence  of 
Mme  de  Verdurin,  a  simple  bourgeoise  whom  we  discover  in  Le 
Temps  retrouve  to  have  made  a  fortuitous  alliance  which  makes  her 
the  new  Princess  of  Guermantes.  The  Verdurin's  salon  is  cast  as  a 
sect,  obeying  a  strict,  if  unspoken,  code,  with  its  rituals  and  its 
displays.  Mme  Verdurin  is  an  accomplished  comedienne / metteur 
en  scene  as  she  emits  signs  which  serve  as  signals  for  her fideles.  As 
Deleuze  puts  it:  "...  the  worldly  sign  takes  the  place  of  action  and 
of  thought.  . . .  [the  sign]  anticipates  action  and  thought,  annuls 
thought  as  it  does  action,  and  declares  itself  sufficient"  (11,  my 
translation) .  The  world  of  the  salon  is  a  world  devoid  of  substance, 
an  endless  play  of  empty  signifiers. 

France,  by  the  time  of  Proust,  is  a  society  in  which  the  legiti- 
macy of  individual  identity  can  no  longer  be  guaranteed  by  the 
proper  name.  What  Proust  demonstrates  is  that  this  was  always 
already  the  case,  even  with  the  Guermantes.  The  Guermantes  are 
discovered  to  owe  as  much  allegiance  to  Germany  as  to  France 
(this  fact  is  said  to  explain  the  Baron  de  Charlus's  desire  not  to  see 
Germany  defeated  in  the  First  World  War). 

In  Le  Temps  retrouve,  alliance,  that  is  to  say  association,  has 
displaced  lineage  as  the  organizing  principle.  Synchrony  has 
displaced  history  (thus  the  difficulty  many  people  have  in  reading 
Proust  "for  the  plot")  and  an  identity  based  on  relation  to  the  other 
must  also  displace  an  identity  based  on  essence. 

When  identity  is  based  on  a  relationship  to  an  other,  it  becomes 
necessary  to  define  that  other;  hence  the  narrator's  efforts  to 
exhaustively  know  others  as  the  context  for  his  own  affirmation  as 
self.  As  Bersani  puts  it:  "The  narrator  insistently  asks:  how  can  / 
be?  The  question  is  generated  by  Marcel's  shattering  discovery — 
or  at  least  suspicion — that  others  are"  (863).  The  failure  of  this 
project  of  knowing  can  be  seen  in  the  inconsistencies  and  lacunae 
of  the  narrative  itself. 
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Both  on  the  level  of  the  signifier  and  on  the  level  of  the 
signified,  the  text  is  much  more  fractured  than  it  may  appear  to 
many.  The  hero  himself  is  the  fractured  subject  of  an  ongoing  quest 
for  unity:  he  describes  himself  as  a  young  man  in  search  of  sonne 
grande  idee  philosophique,  on  w^hich  to  base  a  novel,  but  this  ideal 
forever  eludes  him.  Proust's  hero  must  continually  come  to  terms 
with  things  that  are  not  as  they  (once)  may  have  appeared  to  be. 
This  is  both  due  to  the  inadequacies  of  his  powers  of  observation, 
as  when  he  mistakes  the  signature  on  a  letter  from  Gilberte  to  be 
that  of  Albertine,  and  to  the  ever-changing  nature  of  his  social 
context. 

The  advent  of  the  war  in  the  text  corresponds  to  one  of  the 
more  noticeable  gaps  in  the  narration:  an  undefined  period  of 
several  years  which  the  narrator  spends  "loin  de  Paris  dans  une 
maison  de  sante,"  having  completely  renounced  his  desire  to 
become  a  writer  (Temps  retroiwe  29).  The  narrator  is  now  (sud- 
denly) an  old  man  who  has  been  defeated,  seemingly  willing  to 
spend  the  rest  of  his  days  in  the  sanatorium.  It  is,  once  again,  the 
completely  fortuitous  events  at  the  Princesse  de  Guermantes's 
matinee,  the  involuntary  memory  awakened  by  his  stumbling  on 
the  uneven  paving  stones  of  their  courtyard,  a  kind  of  deus  ex 
machina,  which  enables  the  narrator  to  begin  writing,  by  freeing 
him  from  the  necessity  of  a  telos. 

What  the  narrator  has  learned,  by  the  time  he  takes  up  the  pen 
to  write,  is  that  he  must  abandon  the  quest  for  essences,  for  the 
definitive  work  of  art,  one  which  would  embody  some  "great 
philosophical  truth."  His  only  real  discovery  is  a  law  of  chaos,  of 
contradiction  and  vacillation.  In  this  respect  one  of  the  work's 
original  working  titles,  "Les  Intermittences  du  cceur,"  is  very 
telling.  The  intermittences  referred  to  here,  by  Proust's  own  defi- 
nition, are  not  merely  the  caprices  which  we  normally  associate 
with  "affairs  of  the  heart."  Proust  had  in  mind  a  much  more 
specific  physical  affliction  akin  to  what  might  be  known  today  as 
heart  "murmurs,"  the  unpredictable  ways  in  which  the  heart  fails 
to  beat  in  a  constant  or  regular  rhythm. 

Our  memories,  and  thus  our  knowledge  of  who  we  are,  of 
where  we  have  been  and  who  we  have  known,  is  critically  depen- 
dent on  arbitrarily  established  initial  conditions,  one  of  which  is 
the  present  of  our  remembering.  Proust's  hero  discovers  that  the 
recurrence  of  physical  sensation  is  capable  of  triggering  memory. 
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but  this  effect  is  fundamentally  a  chance  occurrence  {Swann  43), 
and  it  is  the  ultimate  chance  occurrence,  the  unforeseeable  event  of 
our  death  which  threatens  any  identity  with  annihilation,  while  at 
the  same  time  seemingly  fixes  identity  by  closing  the  process  of 
recontextualization. 

This  novel  presents  itself  as  autobiography,  a  kind  of 
Bildungsroman,  so  that  the  death  of  the  narrator  is  the  moment 
towards  which  the  text  must  inevitably  point;  yet  this  death  is 
forever  deferred  by  the  circularity  of  the  novel:  the  end  of  which 
corresponds  to  the  moment  when  the  narrator  takes  up  the  pen  to 
begin  writing.  There  is  a  Proustian  logic  in  which  writing  is 
equivalent  to  a  kind  of  death:  "Cette  idee  de  la  mort  s'installa 
definitivement  en  moi  comme  fait  un  amour"  says  the  narrator 
{Temps  retrouve  349).  Why  is  writing  here  so  linked  to  the  idea  of 
death?  The  narrator  fears,  of  course  that  he  will  not  have  enough 
time  to  finish  his  work.  It  is  also  perhaps  only  death  which  can  put 
an  end  to  the  perpetual  becoming  of  the  work:  "I'idee  de  mon 
ceuvre  etait  dans  ma  tete,  toujours  la  meme,  en  perpetuel  devenir" 
(Temps  retrouve  347).  This  perpetual  process  of  becoming  is  noth- 
ing more  than  what  Rorty  calls  recontextualization. 

A  la  recherche  du  temps  perdu  is  a  narrative  governed  by  chance, 
and  as  such  is  emblematic  of  a  general  trend  in  twentieth-century 
thought  of  reconsideration  and  revaluation  of  complex  or  chaotic 
behavior  in  conscious  and  unconscious  processes.  What  is  put  to 
the  fore  is  its  involuntary,  mechanical  or  arbitrary  functioning. 

In  this  Proust  may  well  have  been  ahead  of  his  time,  scientifi- 
cally speaking.  Researchers  exploring  the  nature  of  the  brain  and 
human  consciousness  have  come  to  conclude  that,  rather  than 
being  stored  in  some  location  of  the  brain,  simply  awaiting  re- 
trieval by  consciousness,  the  relationship  between  memory  and 
consciousness  is  much  more  dynamic.  The  human  brain  appar- 
ently does  not  store  fixed  memories.  Rather,  a  healthy  human 
mind  continually  reinvents  memories."*  Since  much  of  what  we 
consider  to  be  our  "identity"  is  bound  up  in  our  own  "personal" 
experiences  and  memories,  it  is  clear  then  that  "identification"  is 
a  contingent,  ongoing  process  which  only  arbitrarily  appears  to  be 
fixed. 

At  one  point  in  his  essay  "Inquiry  as  Recontextualization:  An 
Anti-dualist  Account  of  Interpretation,"  Richard  Rorty  urges  us  to 
"[t]hink  of  human  minds  as  webs  of  beliefs  and  desires,  of  sentential 
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attitudes — webs  which  continually  reweave  themselves  so  as  to 
accommodate  new  sentential  attitudes...."  He  even  goes  so  far  as 
to  suggest  that  "there  is  no  self  distinct  from  this  self-reweaving 
web.  All  there  is  to  the  human  self  is  just  that  web"  (93).  The 
metaphor  of  the  web  is  appropriate  for  narration,  which  has  long 
been  associated  with  the  act  of  weaving.  Consciousness  can  thus  be 
thought  of  as  the  ongoing  rewriting  of  the  self;  or  better,  the  act  of 
writing  itself.  Identity  is  an  unfinished  text,  artificially  and  arbi- 
trarily fixed  by  the  closure  of  the  book,  the  finality  of  death.^ 

In  another  essay  Rorty  calls  Proust  and  Nietzsche  "ironists", 
arguing  that  they: 

are  quite  aware  that  what  counts  as  resolution,  perfection,  and 
autonomy  will  always  be  a  function  of  when  one  happens  to  die 
or  to  go  mad.  But  this  relativity  does  not  entail  futility.  For  there 
is  no  big  secret  which  the  ironist  hopes  to  discover,  and  which  he 
might  die  or  decay  before  discovering.  There  are  only  little 
mortal  things  to  be  rearranged  by  being  redescribed.  If  he  had 
been  alive  or  sane  longer,  there  would  have  been  more  material 
to  be  rearranged,  and  thus  different  redescriptions,  but  there 
would  never  have  been  the  right  description.  For  although  the 
thoroughgoing  ironist  can  use  the  notion  of  a  "better  descrip- 
tion," he  has  no  criterion  for  the  application  of  this  term  and  so 
cannot  use  the  notion  of  "the  right  description."  (Rorty,  "Self 
Creation"  99) 

Marcel  Proust  corresponds  perfectly  to  Rorty's  description  of  the 
"thoroughgoing  ironist:"  his  narrator's  ideas  about  people  and 
places  are  continually  subject  to  correction  and  reinterpretation. 
Although  he  is  said  to  have  aimounced  with  joy  to  his  housekeeper 
the  moment  when  he  wrote  the  word  "fin"  on  his  manuscript, 
Proust  himself  actually  continued  revising,  rewriting  and  rear- 
ranging little  bits  and  pieces  of  his  novel  right  up  until  the  moment 
of  his  death;  and,  while  "Marcel"  attempts  to  identify  himself 
through  the  repetition  and  construction  of  a  narrative  about  his 
specific  historical  and  cultural  context,  identity  and  contexts  are 
ultimately  shown  to  be  unstable  constructs  continually  woven  out 
of  the  disparate  shards  of  memory  and  language.  Identity  is 
always  incomplete,  requiring  a  supplement  of  narration,  of  writ- 
ing. Being  as  well  as  meaning  in  this  narrative  is  forever  deferred, 
qualified,  contingent  and  reversible.  It  is  dependent  on  contexts 
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which  themselves  are  forever  changing.  This  is  what  Proust  refers 
to  in  Le  Cote  de  Guermantes  I  as  "le  kaleidoscope  social." 

Much  of  what  we  consider  our  identity  is  a  response  to 
inquiry,  a  set  of  questions  and  answers  about  our  past  and  present 
conditions — a  narrative.  The  answers  may  not  be  the  same  in  every 
circumstance.  Our  story  cannot  fully  be  told.  It  is  not  only  inex- 
haustible, but  continually  "self-modifying"  (that  is  to  say  that  it 
modifies  itself,  which  is  our  "self"  in  the  very  act  of  telling  that 
self).  It  is  an  act  of  self-creation.  It  is  us  writing  our  selves,  a  kind 
of  fiction  in  which  fiction  becomes  reality.  Signs  become  beings  or 
vice  versa.^ 

Identity  here  is  in  a  practical  sense  indistinguishable  from 
narration,  that  is  from  the  active  functioning  of  language  as  it 
unceasingly  constructs  and  deconstructs  memory,  consciousness 
or  history.  There  can  be  no  essence  to  identity;  it  can  never  be 
definitive  when  it  is  seen  as  a  function  of  language.  Nor  can 
identity  be  grasped  as  a  whole,  complete  and  self-sufficient.  The 
conscious  narrative  reconstruction  of  personal  identity  is  never 
complete,  never  satisfactory.  It  always  requires  further  develop- 
ment, more  narration,  more  text.  Hence  the  exponential  growth  of 
Proust's  work.  It's  safe  to  say  that  A  la  recherche  du  temps  perdu  is  a 
novel  that  Proust  worked  on  all  his  life.  But  Proust  remains 
undaunted  by  the  theoretical  impossibilities  of  a  definitive  text. 
Indeed,  Proust's  narrator  expresses  an  admiration  for  the  "great 
unfinished  works"  of  the  nineteenth  century  in  La  Prisonniere.  The 
novel  remains  much  more  fragmented  and  inconsistent  than  we 
like  to  admit. 

The  violence  with  which  groups  of  people  insist  on  defending 
their  right  to  difference  belies  the  anxiety  that  there  may  indeed  be 
no  difference.''  This  crisis  of  no  difference  is  the  crisis  of  meaning 
itself.  Language,  as  Saussure  teaches  us,  is  a  system  of  differences 
without  positive  terms  (166). 

This  problem  also  faces  what  we  call  literary  "studies,"  which 
seek  to  differentiate  themselves  from  the  fictional  texts  and  docu- 
ments upon  which  it  operates.  Inquiry  into  the  nature  of  identity 
is  itself  subject  to  the  recontextualization  which  "research"  engen- 
ders. Any  inquiry  into  the  meaning  of  being  must  quickly  find 
itself  confronted  with  the  question  of  the  meaning  of  meaning.  It 
is  inevitably  the  way  we  formulate  the  question  which  will  deter- 
mine the  answers  we  find.  Indeed,  all  we  ever  seem  to  be  able  to  do 
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is  continually  reformulate  the  question  according  to  the  ever- 
changing  contexts  from  which  we  approach  it. 

It  is  difficult,  from  our  perspective,  to  understand  the  novelty 
of  Proust's  work.  We  are  a  generation  which  has  been  weaned  on 
the  billboard,  the  sound  bite  and  the  video  clip.  Proust's  poetics 
become  our  poetics — a  poetics  of  continual  revision,  what  I  have 
chosen  to  call  "recontextualization." 

John  S.  LaRose  is  a  doctoral  candidate  in  French  at  Louisiana  State 
University. 

Notes 

'   I  take  my  cue  from  Rorty's  use  of  the  term. 

^  I  am  referring  here  to  the  beginning  of  De  la  Grammatologie  where 
Derrida  speaks  of  the  proliferation  of  discourses  about  language,  pointing 
out  the  paradoxical  impoverishment  of  the  term's  meaning:  "Cette  infla- 
tion du  signe  «langage»  est  I'inflation  du  signe  lui-meme,  I'inflation 
absolue,  I'inflation  elle-meme"  (15).  The  repetition  in  Derrida's  text 
signals  the  vacuity  of  a  language  which  can  only  resort  to  tautology. 

^  Marcel  MuUer  has  commented  on  this  by  saying:  "Avoir  un  nom, 
c'est  etre  pour  autrui  cet  objet  qu'autrui  est  pour  nous ....  Si  je  n'ai  pas  de 
nom  et  qu'en  revanche  les  villes  et  les  etres  sont  avant  tout  leur  nom,  c'est 
que  le  rapport  que  ce  je  entretient  avec  autrui  n'est  pas  reciproque  ... 
I'anonymat  tendrait ....  a  consacrer  la  preeminence  du  Heros  sur  I'autre" 
(17).  What  I  am  arguing  here  would  rather  take  the  opposing  position. 
The  hero's  lack  of  a  name  marks  the  preeminence  of  the  world  over  him, 
his  inability  to  distinguish  self  and  other. 

*   See  Rosenfield. 

^  And,  as  Walter  Benjainin  has  taught  us:  "Death  is  the  sanction  of 
everything  that  the  storyteller  can  tell.  He  has  borrowed  his  authority 
from  death"  (94). 

^  It  is  this  same  being  we  allude  to  when  we  talk  about  the  style  of 
Marcel  Proust.  But  an  identity  that  is  based  in  a  certain  style  of  language, 
in  a  certain  manipulation  of  signs,  say,  in  what  you  say  or  wear,  in  the 
letters  you  write,  is  far  different  from  an  identity  based  on  an  immutable, 
essential  self.  What  this  style  shows  is  not  the  idiosyncrasies  of  some 
"individual"  consciousness,  but  rather  the  melding  of  idiosyncrasy  into 
the  impersonal  stream  of  unconscious  mechanisms:  mechanisms  of  con- 
densation and  displacement,  of  association  and  combination,  of  syn- 
chrony and  diachrony  in  other  words,  of  language. 

''   Or  an  outdated  concept  of  a  people's  inherent  right  to  territory. 
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Exile  and  Identity  in  the  Plays  of  Maryse 
Conde 

Melissa  L.  McKay 

One  of  the  most  prolific  writers  of  the  French  Caribbean, 
Maryse  Conde  is  well  known  in  France  and  throughout  the 
Francophone  world.  She  has  written  novels,  essays  and  plays,  the 
latter  of  which  have  been  performed  in  the  Caribbean,  Africa, 
Europe  and  the  United  States.  Although  Conde's  plays  are  not  as 
renowned  as  her  novels  and  essays,  they  are  an  important  key  to 
understanding  her  work  as  a  whole.  Throughout  her  plays,  we  see 
themes  that  will  be  treated  in  more  depth  later  in  novels  such  as 
Segou  and  Traversee  de  la  Mangrove.  Perhaps  for  autobiographical 
reasons,  or  perhaps  since  given  the  history  of  the  islands,  these 
ideas  are  very  important  in  French  Caribbean  literature,  Maryse 
Conde  is  especially  interested  in  the  problems  of  exile,  the  eventual 
return  to  the  native  country,  and  the  effect  that  exile  has  on  one's 
identity.  In  this  paper,  I  would  like  to  explore  the  relationship 
between  exile  and  identity  in  three  of  Conde's  plays,  focusing  on 
the  different  ways  in  which  the  author,  who  herself  spent  many 
years  away  from  her  native  Guadeloupe,  examines  these  themes. 

Dieu  nous  I' a  donne,  published  in  1972,  deals  with  a  common 
problem  in  post-colonial  literature:  the  conflicts  that  arise  when 
traditional  values  are  threatened  by  modem  European  ideas.  The 
main  character  is  Dieudonne,  a  young  doctor  educated  in  Paris 
who  returns  to  Guadeloupe  hoping  to  use  the  things  that  he  has 
learned  in  France  to  effect  some  sort  of  change.  He  befriends 
Mandela,  a  traditional  healer,  and  his  daughter  Maeva,  but  is 
eventually  betrayed  by  both,  due  to  their  suspicions  of  his  motives 
for  coming  back  to  the  island.  Instead  of  leading  a  revolution  as  he 
had  hoped,  Dieudonne  is  met  at  every  turn  by  resistance  to  his 
liberal  ideas,  and  in  the  end,  he  is  rejected  by  his  friends  and  killed 
by  his  own  people.  In  Mort  d'Oluwemi  d'Ajumako,  published  in 
1973,  some  of  the  same  conflicts  can  be  seen  between  Oluwemi,  an 
African  king  and  his  son,  Ange,  who  has  been  educated  in  Europe. 
The  tension  is  even  greater  due  to  the  fact  that  Ange  has  had  to 
forget  about  his  love  for  Sefira  who  was  forced  to  become  Oluwemi's 
bride.  The  young  lovers  eventually  try  to  escape  together  but 
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return  just  as  the  king  is  dying.  In  this  play  filled  with  symbolism, 
we  witness  the  death  of  the  traditional  African  kingdoms  and  the 
birth  of  new  nations,  symbolized  both  by  the  European-educated 
Ange  and  I'Etranger  (Conde  does  not  give  him  a  name),  a  former 
soldier  who  takes  care  of  Oluwemi  in  his  last  hours.  L'Etranger  is 
the  personification  of  a  new  Africa,  but  not  an  Africa  of  "unscru- 
pulous adventurers  and  nonchalant  youth  detached  from  African 
values"  as  Juris  Silenieks  argues  in  his  article  about  the  play  (514), 
but  rather  an  Africa  that  questions  its  traditional  values  and 
admits  that,  as  a  continent,  it  must  take  the  blame  for  many  of  its 
problems. 

The  last  play  I  would  like  to  examine  is  Pension  les  Alizes, 
written  in  1988  for  Sonia  Emmanuel,  an  actress  friend  of  Maryse 
Conde.  This  two-character  play  focuses  primarily  on  the  relation- 
ship between  two  Antilleans  living  in  exile  in  Paris:  Emma,  an 
actress  and  dancer  from  Guadeloupe  and  Ismael,  a  political  refu- 
gee from  Haiti.  Yet,  Pension  les  Alizes  is  more  than  the  story  of  a  love 
affair.  As  she  has  done  in  many  of  her  works,  here  Conde  uses  the 
relationships  of  specific  characters  to  explore  larger  socio-political 
and  class  problems.  In  this  particular  play,  the  author  touches  on 
relevant  issues  throughout  the  African  diaspora  such  as  the  EHivalier 
regime  in  Haiti  and  the  Negritude  movement. 

Whether  the  exile  is  chosen  or  imposed,  living  away  from 
one's  native  country  can  prove  to  be  a  profoundly  difficult  expe- 
rience. Both  the  period  away  from  and  the  return  to  the  native 
country  are  full  of  conflicting  emotions.  According  to  Rob  Nixon 
"the  unsteady  vacillation  between  affiliation  and  isolation  appears 
altogether  characteristic  of  exile"  (7).  If  this  is  so,  how  does  the 
experience  of  exile  affect  the  identities  of  the  exiled  characters  in 
Conde's  plays?  And  once  they  return,  how  has  this  time  away  from 
the  homeland  modified  the  eventual  interactions  of  these  charac- 
ters with  other  people?  Each  of  the  exiled  characters  in  these  plays 
returns  (or  will  return)  home  with  a  different  view  of  his/her 
country.  Exile  has  forced  them  to  see  things  in  a  different  light; 
theirs  is  a  view  from  the  exterior,  not  the  interior  of  the  country. 
Since  they  have  lived  abroad,  they  return  with  different  ideas, 
having  been  changed  by  their  experiences  of  travel  and  distance 
from  their  own  land.  Yet,  due  to  these  differences,  the  "I"  of  the 
exiled  character  has  been  forever  altered  and  his/her  true  identity 
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is  constantly  called  into  question  either  by  the  character  him/ 
herself  or  the  group  to  which  s/he  once  belonged. 

Exile  is  treated  similarly  in  all  three  works  in  that  in  each,  the 
exile  of  an  Antillean  character  takes  place  in  Europe  or  somewhere 
where  there  is  contact  with  white  Europeans.  In  both  Dien  nous  I' a 
donne  and  Mort  d'Oluwemi  d'Ajumako,  the  action  of  the  play  focuses 
on  the  former  exile  of  a  character  who  has  had  such  contact  and 
either  returns  to  his  homeland,  as  does  Dieudonne,  or  returns  to 
his  race,  as  does  the  escaped  soldier,  I'Etranger.  Since  they  have 
seen  other  ways  of  life,  Dieudonne  and  I'Etranger  have  undergone 
a  transformation,  and  each  has  a  message  of  change  that  he  brings 
back  to  his  people.  But  instead  of  being  welcomed  with  open  arms, 
both  characters  eventually  find  that  they  are  outsiders  amongst 
their  own  people.  Dieudonne  returns  from  Paris  to  the  French 
West  Indies  with  the  intention  of  living  in  a  small  village  and 
practicing  medicine.  At  the  same  time,  he  wants  to  help  his  country 
out  of  the  poverty  and  oppression  in  which  it  finds  itself  by 
organizing  a  rebellion  to  reform  the  present  system.  Dieudonne's 
exile  has  been  an  experience  which  has  afforded  him  a  different 
perspective  on  his  country,  albeit  an  unrealistically  distorted  one. 
As  Conde  explains  it,  when  one  is  away  from  his/her  homeland, 
one  begins  to  see  it  in  an  idealized  way,  "...  on  le  my thif ie.  C'est 
normal.  On  imagine.  On  voit  une  sorte  de  paradis  de  nature 
exuberante  et  d'etres  amicaux  ....  Quand  on  revient,  on  voit  la 
realite  du  pays.  On  cherche  ce  qu'on  croyait  avoir  laisse,  on  ne  le 
trouve  pas.  On  est  de^u"  (Pfaff  46).  Because  he  has  left  his  home- 
land to  live  abroad  and  returns  with  such  modem  idealistic  views 
as  freedom  and  revolution,  Dieudonne  is  not  accepted  in 
Guadeloupe  and  his  people  are  suspicious  of  his  motives.  Govern- 
ment leaders  such  as  Laborderie  suspect  that  Dieudonne  is  being 
controlled  from  the  outside  and  that  he  has  been  sent  back  home 
by  some  group  to  organize  a  revolt.  Laborderie  wants  to  know  for 
whom  Dieudonne  is  working  since  he  can  only  defend  his  people 
from  that  which  he  understands:  "Qui  I'envoie  ici?  Quel  parti? 
Quelle  organisation?  Je  peux  lutter  contre  ce  que  je  comp  rends ..." 
(59). 

In  his  introduction  to  the  play,  Guy  Tirolien  speaks  of  the 
"impossibilite  de  communiquer"  which  isolates  each  character 
from  the  others,  especially  Dieudonne,  from  those  whom  he  is 
trying  to  befriend  (7).  It  is  this  lack  of  communication  and  under- 
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standing  more  than  anything  which  destroys  the  doctor  little  by 
little  throughout  the  play  as  he  comes  to  realize  that  he  no  longer 
belongs  in  Guadeloupe  and  that  the  ideas  in  which  he  believes 
such  as  liberty  and  equality  cannot  hold  up  against  the  realities  of 
daily  life.  In  one  particular  scene,  we  see  clearly  this  contrast 
between  ideals  and  reality  and  the  difficulties  of  introducing 
reform  into  a  well-established  traditional  system.  Gastonia,  the 
local  prostitute  who  eventually  denounces  the  young  doctor  to  the 
authorities,  speaks  of  Dieudonne's  idealism  to  Laborderie: 

Gastonia.  II  a  parle  de  justice,  de  liberte,  d'amour....  II  a  parle 
d'aider  des  hommes  a  exiger  leur  du. 

Laborderie.  lis  ont  tous  les  memes  mots  a  la  bouche:  Justice, 
Liberte,  Amour....  Et  c'est  avec  ces  mots-la  qu'ils  sement  le 
trouble  et  la  revolte....  (60) 

Dieu  nous  I'a  donne  is  full  of  these  oppositions  and  juxtapositions 
between  young  and  old,  modernity  and  tradition,  the  future  and 
the  past.  Dieudonne  practices  medicine,  the  science  of  the  white 
European,  while  Mandela,  the  "quimboiseur"  or  traditional  healer, 
practices  the  African-based  "quimbois."  Although  he  has  been 
educated  in  modem  medicine,  Dieudonne  respects  Mandela  and 
recognizes  the  need  for  his  healing  in  the  community.  In  fact,  it  is 
precisely  through  his  union  with  Mandela  that  Dieudonne  hopes 
to  find  a  voice  that  the  people  will  understand:  "II  faut  simplement 
qu'il  apparaisse  a  tous  que  toi  c'est  moi,  moi  c'est  toi.  Que  si  ma 
bouche  parle,  c'est  la  tienne....  Que  si  je  commande,  c'est  que  toi, 
c'est-a-dire  les  dieux  ont  ordonne  ..."  (64).  Conde  herself  said  that 
in  Dieu  nous  I'a  donne,  she  wanted  to  show  the  difficulties  of 
integrating  new  ideas  into  a  traditional  society  like  Guadeloupe, 
and  that  in  order  to  do  so,  one  must  work  within  the  culture,  using 
the  beliefs  that  already  exist  in  the  minds  of  the  people:  "si  on  veut 
faire  quelque  chose  en  Guadeloupe,  il  faut  s'appuyer  d'abord  sur 
les  forces  traditionnelles:  croyances  populaires,  traditions,  et  un 
certain  rapport  a  I'invisible  ..."  (Pfaff  56).  Thus,  by  uniting  the 
traditional  and  the  modern,  the  past  and  the  future,  Dieudonne 
hopes  to  bridge  the  gap  between  himself  and  his  island  because 
after  such  a  long  exile,  he  can  no  longer  speak  the  language  of  his 
people:  "Une  seule  idee  me  tenait  debout:  revenir  dans  ce  pays  ou 
je  suis  ne.  Et  aujourd'hui,  de  retour  chez  moi,  je  m'aper^ois  que  je 
ne  sais  plus  parler  a  mon  peuple"  (27).  Yet,  according  to  Mandela, 
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Laborderie  and  the  others,  Dieudonne  is  no  longer  one  of  then:\;  he 
has  betrayed  his  race  and  his  culhire  to  become  a  white  man  who 
caimot  be  trusted.  This  stranger  who  comes  back  home  after  so 
many  years  in  France  symbolizes  everything  that  his  Caribbean 
community  fears,  and  at  the  end  of  the  play,  he  is  denounced  and 
killed  by  those  that  he  had  wanted  to  lead  to  knowledge  and 
freedom. 

Unlike  Dieudonne,  I'Etranger  in  Mort  d'Oulwemi  d'Ajumako  is 
not  an  idealist.  His  travels  throughout  Africa  and  his  contact  with 
Europeans  have  given  him  a  more  clear  and  realistic  vision  of  the 
situation  in  his  country.  Having  been  a  soldier,  I'Etranger  returns 
home  after  several  years  of  combat  with  specific  ideas  on  relations 
between  whites  and  blacks  and  where  to  place  the  blame  for  the 
current  problems  in  Africa.  Since  his  exile  has  forced  him  to  see  the 
truth  about  traditional  African  society,  he  is  not  afraid  to  criticize 
his  own  people  and  to  state  that  all  of  the  continent's  problems  are 
not  necessarily  due  to  European  involvement.  According  to 
I'Etranger,  the  African  kingdoms  have  had  their  share  of  violence, 
war,  and  injustices.  He  also  points  out  the  lack  of  education  for 
girls,  the  extreme  violence  accepted  in  some  traditional  African 
kingdoms,  and  the  abuses  of  power  by  many  of  their  leaders.  As  he 
says  to  King  Oluwemi: "  Avant  nos  ministres,  avant  les  Blancs,  c'est 
toi,  ce  sont  les  tiens  qui  ont  ecrit  I'histoire  de  notre  pays,  une 
sanglante  histoire  de  viol,  a  la  lueur  des  incendies"  (32).  Like 
Dieudonne,  upon  returning  home,  I'Etranger  finds  himself  in  a 
sort  of  no-man's  land,  on  the  outside  looking  in  on  his  people,  and 
thus  feels  free  to  critique  and  pass  judgement  on  his  own  society, 
bringing  to  light  things  that  only  a  foreigner  would  dare  to  notice. 
Through  the  use  of  such  a  character,  Maryse  Conde  is  able  to 
voice  her  own  views  of  the  problems  and  hardships  facing  post- 
colonial  Africa,  where  she  herself  spent  several  years  before  re- 
turning home  to  Guadeloupe.  Interestingly,  Conde  has  often  com- 
pared her  role  as  author  to  that  of  the  outcast  and  exiled  characters 
in  her  works,  stating  that  she  identifies  with  their  feelings  of 
alienation  and  estrangement.  In  an  interview  with  Franqoise  Pf  aff, 
Conde  stresses  the  importance  of  the  author's  objectivity  and 
detachment  from  the  literary  subject.  According  to  her,  to  be 
successful,  a  writer  must  always  remain  a  stranger  to  the  world 
and  maintain  a  certain  distance  from  the  things  about  which  she  is 
writing: 
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Je  crois  a  present  qu'il  est  bon  qu'un  ecrivain  soit  un  etranger  au 
monde,  a  tous  les  mondes  dans  lesquels  il  se  trouve.  C'est  le 
regard  de  I'etranger  qui  est  le  regard  de  la  decouverte,  de 
I'etonnement,  de  I'approfondissement.  Si  on  est  trop  familier 
avec  un  lieu,  si  on  est  trop  enracine  dans  un  lieu,  on  ne  peut  pas 
ecrire  sur  ce  lieu.  (46) 

L'Etranger,  who  is  only  passing  through  on  his  way  to  the  city, 
sheds  light  on  Oluwemi's  situation,  acting  as  a  sounding-board  for 
the  King  who  is  conscious  of  his  imminent  death.  Here,  Conde 
paints  a  complex  portrait  of  modem  Africa,  a  continent  which  is 
itself  searching  for  a  new  identity,  with  its  disappearing  traditions, 
its  emerging  new  ways  of  life,  and  the  struggles  it  is  still  undergo- 
ing in  order  to  make  sense  of  its  history  and  live  with  the  remnants 
of  European  colonialism. 

Later,  in  Pension  les  Alizes,  written  in  1988,  Conde  once  again 
examines  the  links  between  exile  and  identity,  this  time  instead  of 
showing  the  return  of  the  exiled  person,  she  chooses  to  focus  on  life 
during  exile  itself.  Ismael,  a  Haitian  political  refugee  is  haunted  by 
his  past  and  escapes  to  Paris  to  begin  a  new  life.  Originally  from 
Guadeloupe,  Emma  has  been  working  in  Paris  as  an  actress  and  a 
dancer  for  several  years.  Both  Ismael  and  Emma  are  in  Paris  for 
different  reasons  yet  each  experiences  the  same  contradicting 
emotions  about  his  or  her  home.  The  distance  imposed  by  exile 
makes  them  idealize  and  dream  of  their  countries,  especially  when 
they  are  together  since,  as  Ismael  says:  "[L]a  Guadeloupe,  Haiti, 
est-ce  que  ce  n'est  pas  pareil!  Est-ce  que  nous  ne  sommes  pas  le 
meme  peuple  sorti  du  meme  ventre  de  negriers?"  (99).  Likewise, 
both  Ismael  and  Emma  question  the  life  that  awaits  them  and  roles 
that  each  will  play  upon  returning  to  the  Caribbean  after  such  a 
long  absence. 

As  she  has  done  in  other  works  such  as  Segou,  in  Pension  les 
Alizes,  Conde  explores  the  question  of  identity  by  linking  the 
image  of  the  mother  with  the  image  of  the  native  land.  As  Smith 
writes,  the  mothers  in  Conde's  works  are  often  portrayed  in  the 
same  way,  never  playing  a  concrete  role  in  the  story,  yet  having  a 
great  influence  on  their  children  nonetheless: 

...les  meres  ont  rarement  une  existence  concrete  et  agissante, 
elles  ne  sont  pas  prises  dans  le  present  de  Taction:  elles  existent 
soit  dans  la  m^moire  de  leurs  enfants  chez  lesquels  elles  sont 
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I'objet  d'une  nostalgie  inassouvie,  soit  dans  leurs  fantasmes, 
dans  le  cas  ou  ils  ne  gardent  d'elle  aucun  souvenir.  (52) 

In  Pensio7i  les  Alizes,  the  image  of  the  mother  is  so  closely  linked  to 
that  of  the  motherland  that  one  cannot  be  separated  from  the  other. 
Both  images  ignite  extremely  powerful  emotions  and  passions  in 
the  characters,  taking  them  back  to  a  time  quite  different  from  the 
present.  Ismael  has  fled  Haiti  for  Paris  in  order  to  escape  the 
violence  and  turmoil  of  the  current  political  regime  of  which  his 
father  is  an  important  dignitary.  Yet,  instead  of  finding  fault  with 
his  father,  Ismael  places  much  of  the  blame  on  his  mother,  symbol 
of  the  mother  country,  for  having  helped  his  father's  success 
through  her  unethical  behavior:  "Dans  chaque  assassinat,  il  [mon 
pere]  avait  son  mot  a  dire.  Et  ma  mere  I'aidait  dans  son  ascenion. 
Elle  s'est  couchee  la  ou  il  faut,  a  baise  qui  il  faut  pour  que  son  marl 
grimpe,  grimpe. . ..  Et  bien,  ma  mere,  je  la  hais.  C'est  a  cause  d'elle 
que  j'en  suis  la  oii  je  suis"  (33-34).  Conversely,  for  Emma,  memo- 
ries of  Guadeloupe  and  her  childhood  dreams  and  fears  are 
intertwined  with  memories  of  the  security  and  love  that  her 
mother  gave  her  as  a  child.  In  one  scene,  Emma's  watching  Ismael 
sleeping  soundly  triggers  thoughts  of  the  songs  her  mother  used 
to  sing  to  her  at  bedtime,  the  timbre  of  her  mother's  voice,  and  the 
way  she  smelled  as  Emma  curled  up  in  her  lap.  At  times,  Emma  has 
the  impression  that  nothing  has  changed  on  the  island  during  her 
absence  and  that  the  loss  she  has  suffered  has  been  erased.  In  her 
mind,  it  is  as  if  time  has  stood  still,  and  that  if  she  returned  to 
Guadeloupe  her  mother,  who  has  died  during  her  stay  in  Paris, 
would  be  there  to  greet  her  when  she  arrived: 

Out,  parfois,  je  me  dis  qu'ils  m'ont  trompee  et  qu'elle  sera  la  a 
raeroport  du  Raizet  quand  j'arriverai.  Petite  sous  ses  cheveux 
blancs.  Dans  la  robe  noire  qu'elle  n'a  plus  quittee  depuis  la  mort 
de  mon  frere  Jose....  Oui,  elle  sera  la,  maman  et  j'entrerai  a 
reculons  dans  son  ventre.  Une  fois  la,  rien  ni  persorme  ne  me  fera 
naitre  a  nouveau!  (84-85) 

Like  Emma,  Conde  experienced  the  death  of  her  mother  while  she 
was  living  abroad  in  France.  This  was  one  of  the  most  difficult 
experiences  of  her  life,  and  as  a  writer  it  has  influenced  her  work 
in  many  ways.  In  an  interview  with  VeVe  Clark,  she  describes  the 
guilt  she  felt  at  missing  the  last  moments  of  her  mother's  life: 
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A  cette  epoque  j'etais  folle  de  I'ltalie  et  au  lieu  de  rentrer  a  la 
Guadeloupe  pour  les  grandes  vacances  de  1956,  je  suis  partie 
vagabonder  a  Rome  et  ^  Florence  avec  une  amie.  Ce  fut  une 
d^couverte  incroyable.  C'est  en  rentrant  a  Paris,  juste  apres  ce 
voyage  que  j'ai  appris  la  mort  de  ma  mere.  J'etais  la  a  decouvrir 
I'Europe  et  je  venais  de  manquer  les  derniers  instants  de  ma 
m^re.  Ce  fut  pour  moi  tres  difficile  a  supporter  ^motionnellement. 
Apres  la  mort  de  ma  mere,  je  suis  tombee  gravement  malade. 
(98) 

Thus,  for  Emma,  as  for  Ismael,  exile  is  a  mixture  of  nostalgia, 
sorrow  and  regret  for  the  mother  country  and  all  that  it  represents. 
At  the  end  of  Pension  les  Alizes,  the  reader  is  left  realizing  that  it  is 
only  a  matter  of  time  before  Ismael,,  who  has  decided  to  risk  his  life 
by  going  home  to  Haiti,  and  Emma,  who  has  stayed  behind  in 
Paris,  come  face  to  face  with  the  truth  of  their  situations.  Together 
they  had  romanticized  their  return  to  the  Caribbean,  daydreaming 
of  opening  a  little  hotel  and  living  a  quiet  life  by  the  sea.  These  are 
dreams  in  which  everything  is  peaceful  and  beautiful  and  their 
business  flourishes.  But  the  fantasy  must  come  to  an  end,  and 
reality  eventually  sets  in,  destroying  the  illusions  that  they  had 
created  about  their  countries,  their  futures,  and  their  love. 

In  all  three  plays,  the  exiles  of  the  characters  change  them 
forever.  Because  of  the  distance  imposed  by  their  exiles,  like  the 
author,  the  exiled  characters  all  see  themselves  in  a  different  way 
than  those  who  stayed  in  the  homeland.  They  yearn  for  their 
homes,  yet  their  identities  will  be  forever  altered  due  to  the  years 
spent  away.  As  we  have  seen  in  the  case  of  Dieudonne  and 
I'Etranger,  as  with  Antillean  writers,  upon  returning  to  the  native 
land,  the  period  of  exile  does  not  necessarily  come  to  an  end  as  one 
realizes  that  the  idealized  place  that  appeared  so  often  in  dreams 
and  fantasies  does  not  in  fact  exist.  As  Rosello  explains  in  her 
article  on  exile  and  intertextuality  in  Aime  Cesaire's  Cahier  du 
retour  au  pays  natal: 

. . .  the  'return  to  the  native  land'  is  yet  another  form  of  exile.  Exile 
here  is  perceived  as  a  permanent  gap,  no  longer  between  the 
speaking  subject  and  a  clearly  identified  cultural  or  national 
identity,  but  between  the  "1"  and  the  community  within  which 
that  "I"  temporarily  finds  itself....  Every  displacement,  every 
attempt  to  return,  every  new  departure  renders  the  "I"  more  and 
more  aware  of  the  gap,  of  his  or  her  difference.  (181) 
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In  these  works,  we  witness  the  complex  relationship  that  exists 
between  exile  and  identity  and  the  difficulties  that  the  exiled 
person  has  returning  home  and  subsequently  re-integrating  him- 
self into  his  native  land  and  culture.  Conde  shows  us  that  distance 
from  the  native  land  often  creates  mixed  feelings  of  both  nostalgia 
and  clarity,  love  and  hate,  and  that  the  identity  of  the  exiled  person 
will  be  forever  hopelessly  intertwined  with  these  emotions. 

Melissa  L  McKay  is  a  doctoral  candidate  in  Romance  Languages  at  the 
University  of  Georgia. 
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Ethics  and  Aesthetics  I: 

Lacan,  Kierkegaard,  Sophocles,  Anouilh 

Joseph  S.  Jenkins 

Ethical  conclusions  are  often  affected  by  aesthetic  factors.  This 
is  a  phenomenon  all  the  more  important  where  these  factors 
influence  decisions  unawares.  Faced  with  a  problem  so  broad  in 
scope — as  broad  as  human  nature  itself — it  is  futile  to  seek  the  one 
formula  or  conclusion.  Rather,  I  propose  to  explore  the  intersec- 
tion of  ethics  and  aesthetics  in  a  number  of  localities,  hoping  that 
in  the  continuing  course  of  these  potentially  separate  encounters 
some  meaning  may  be  made. 

I  begin  this  first  paper  of  the  series  with  an  interpretation  of 
Jacques  Lacan's  Seminar  VII.  This  Seminar  provoked  controversy  in 
its  radical  break  from  the  traditional  Aristotelian/ Kantian  line  of 
ethical  analysis.  Instead  of  seeking  the  highest  good,  Lacan  prof- 
fers ethics  as  a  consideration  of  the  relationship  between  an  action 
and  the  desire  that  inhabits  it  (Lacan  359, 361).  He  proposes  that  the 
tragic  sense  of  life — the  triumph  of  being  toward  death — is  the 
proper  dimension  of  ethical  consideration  (361).  By  relating  ethics 
to  the  high  aesthetic  of  tragedy,  Lacan  speaks  to  the  intersection  I 
seek  to  explore. 

The  Seminar  imparts  no  coherent  description  of  the  intersec- 
tion; statements  from  various  chapters  must  be  assembled  and 
interpreted.  Part  One  of  this  paper  takes  on  that  project,  based  on 
my  translation  of  Alain  Miller's  published  transcripts.  Part  Two  is 
a  study  of  the  Creon  figure  depicted  in  the  Antigone  plays  of  both 
Sophocles  and  Jean  Anouilh.  Lacan  uses  Sophocles's  Antigone  as 
his  tutor  text  for  research  on  both  ethics  and  aesthetics,  while 
Kierkegaard  sees  the  two  fields  as  strictly  separate.  By  comparing 
those  views  in  the  context  of  Anouilh's  post-war  tragedy,  I  inves- 
tigate aspects  of  the  ethics /aesthetics  intersection  more  specific  to 
the  late  twentieth  century. 

PART  ONE 

Lacan's  principal  writings  on  aesthetics  are  contained  in  a 
Section  of  Seminar  V// entitled  "The  Essence  of  Tragedy."  Remind- 
ing us  of  Kant's  position  that  the  category  of  the  beautiful  can  be 
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transmitted  only  by  example  (299),  Lacan  advances  the  aesthetics 
of  psychoanalysis  by  way  of  illustrations  from  Sophocles's  /4nf  i^o«e. 

Lacan  pronounces  a  true  sense  of  tragedy,  based  on  the  attrac- 
tion of  the  audience  to  the  beauty  of  Antigone  herself  (290).  This 
beauty  derives  from  her  positioning  within  a  certain  hmit  zone 
that  Lacan  describes  as  "the  Limit  of  Second  Death"  (291). This  is 
the  zone  in  which  death  encroaches  on  life,  and  life  on  death, 
figured  notably  in  Antigone's  condemnation  to  be  placed  alive  in 
her  family  tomb. 

Lacan  presents  the  Limit  of  Second  Death,  beginning  with  a 
history  in  which  the  Greek  gods  inhabited  that  same  zone.  These 
Greek  gods  were  associated  with  certain  initiation  rites  concerning 
love.  Different  trances  and  invocations,  associated  with  different 
gods,  effected  diverse  love  reactions  on  the  part  of  initiated  sub- 
jects (302).  For  us  in  the  modem  world,  these  Greek  love  gods  are 
no  more,  but  the  Limit  of  Second  Death  remains,  and  reflective 
phenomena  of  beauty  still  appear  here  (302).  Lacan  implies  a 
certain  parallelism  between  these  aesthetic  phenomena  and  the 
love  gods  that  once  resided  in  their  place. 

Lacan  both  corroborates  the  existence  of  these  phenomena, 
and  illustrates  their  functioning,  in  his  exposition  of  the  Sadean 
idea  of  crime:  Sade's  natural  order  is  constituted  by  a  certain 
formative  power  which  alternates  instances  of  generation  and 
corruption  (302).  This  power  manifests  itself  in  a  continuing  repro- 
duction of  forms  (303).  Crime  is  the  transgression  of  the  natural 
order:  Humans  may,  by  singular  excess,  deliver  nature  from  the 
chains  of  its  own  laws  (303).  The  telos  here  is  a  return  to  nothing- 
ness: the  site  of  creation  ex  nihilo. 

Lacan  draws  a  parallel  between  this  Sadean  return  to  ex  nihilo 
and  Freud's  myth  of  original  crime  in  Totem  and  Taboo  (303). 
According  to  this  myth  (Lacan  212-13),  the  Jewish  people  convey 
a  certain  message  by  the  fact  of  killing  a  prior  Egyptian  Moses 
figure  who  was  bearer  of  the  Word  of  the  Egyptian  God  Akhenaton. 
Akhenaton  represents  a  purely  intellectual  form  of  monotheism: 
the  one  and  only  God,  at  once  master  of  the  world  and  dispenser 
of  light  and  clarity  of  consciousness.  The  Jewish  people  do  not 
convey  that  Word;  they  in  fact  replace  it  with  the  Word  handed 
down  by  the  Midianite  Moses — the  Word  of  the  mystery  God  of 
the  Burning  Bush  that  substitutes  the  trauma  of  Commandment 
for  Akhenaton's  rationality.  The  message  of  the  Jewish  people  that 
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Freud  describes  (and  on  which  Lacan  insists)  is  conveyed  by  their 
murder  of  the  Egyptian  Moses  figure,  which  enacts  the  Father 
murder  by  the  primal  horde.  This  murder  initiates  the  process  of 
cultural  transmission  as  an  infinite  mourning  of  and  for  the  Father, 
in  which  iterations  of  Him  are  continuously  re-murdered  and  re- 
sublated  as  a  symbolization  of  Himself.  God  is  thus  the  structure 
of  his  own  death,  and  as  such  has  always  been  dead.  Dead-as-such, 
He  organizes — in  his  absence,  in  his  being-as-lack — the  symbolic 
order  of  language  and  law.  And  Freud's  scandalous  articulation  of 
this  lack  at  the  center  of  creation  both  performs  a  return  to  the  site 
of  ex  nihilo  creation — in  a  manner  similar  to  that  of  the  perpetrator 
of  Sadean  crime — and  gestures  to  similar  returns  as  the  basis  of 
continuing  creations  in  the  sphere  of  art. 

The  fundamental  Sadean  fantasy  involves  eternal  suffering 
(303).  This  thought,  at  the  limit  of  Second  Death,  is  not  the  annihi- 
lation of  the  victim,  but  rather  a  play  of  pain — a  suffering  as  stasis — 
which  requires  the  victim  as  support,  and  which  creates  a  space  in 
which  the  phenomena  of  beauty  may  occur  (303).  This  is  the  limit 
that  Christianity  has  put  in  place  of  all  other  gods. The  crucifixion 
image  secretly  pulls  the  strings  of  our  desire.  Being  subsists  in 
suffering,  beyond  all  concepts,  ex  nihilo  (304). 

Although  Lacan  does  not  say  so  explicitly,  this  Limit  of  Second 
Death  is  in  affinity  with  the  Lacanian  real,  from  which  the  Thing 
{das  Ding),  like  the  crucifixion  image,  also  pulls  the  strings  of  our 
desire.  Lacan  seems  to  equate  the  pulling  of  these  strings — that  is 
to  say,  the  gravitational  field  of  das  Ding — with  the  phenomenon 
of  the  beautiful.  Such  an  interpretation  is  loosely  corroborated  by 
Lacan's  Chapter  Eight  statements  to  the  effect  that  sublimation  (of 
which  the  experience  of  art  is  an  example)  is  an  elevation  of  the 
object  to  the  dignity  of  das  Ding  (134).  More  direct  corroboration 
can  be  found  in  Lacan's  Chapter  Fourteen  description  of  the  effect 
on  desire  of  beauty  phenomena  at  the  Limit  of  Second  Death  (291): 
He  states  that  these  phenomena  cause  the  line  of  desire  to  reflect, 
refract,  deflect,  and  re-double,  continuing  its  course,  deprived  of 
an  object,  in  the  field  of  a  lure  (291).  There  again,  beauty's  effect  on 
the  line  of  desire  seems  analogous  to  the  gravitational  field  of  das 
Ding. 

Lacan  notes  an  analogy  (304)  between  his  interpretation  of  the 
Sadean  victim's  function  (not  as  object  of  beauty,  but  as  a  signifier 
for  the  limit  of  suffering)  and  the  Kantian  de-emphasis  of  the  object 
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in  aesthetic  judgments  of  taste.  While  this  may  be  true,  it  ignores 
a  crucial  difference:  Both  Kant  and  Lacan  rule  out  the  concept  as 
the  basis  for  aesthetic  judgment,  but  Kant  replaces  it  with  an 
"accordance  in  the  play  of  the  mental  powers"  {Critique  of  Judg- 
ment, Sec. 15),  while  Lacan  posits  something  much  darker.  Lacan's 
beauty  derives  from  the  residual  trauma  of  the  real,  from  the 
original  lost  object  that  is  the  site  of  the  death  drive. 

Lacan's  reading  of  beauty  in  Antigone  centers  on  the  Greek 
term,  ate,  which  Lacan  tells  us  is  often  translated  as  discord,  or  the 
atrocious,  but  which  he  traces  to  the  connotation  of  a  limit  beyond 
which  human  life  cannot  long  endure  (305,  315).  Through  this 
connotation  of  suspension  of  life  in  the  face  of  its  extinction,  Lacan 
has  positioned  ate  at  the  Sadean  Limit  of  Second  Death.  Antigone 
can  tolerate  neither  the  memory  of  her  father  nor  her  dependence 
on  Creon,  so  she  no  longer  wishes  to  live;  in  other  words,  the  telos 
of  her  desire  is  beyond  ate  (306).  It  is  not  that  she  chooses  divine  law 
over  mortal  law*;  she  rather  retreats  to  a  horizon,  a  limit,  which  is 
a- zone  of  legality,  an  order  of  law,  but  is  not  developed  in  the 
signifying  chain  (324). 

The  limit  to  which  Lacan  here  refers  is  the  structural  limit  of 
the  signifying  chain — the  first  signifier,  the  SI.  It  is  this  SI,  coming 
from  without,  that  both  causes  the  subject  to  come  forth  and  inflicts 
the  first  wound  to  fullness  and  plenitude.  This  subject  is  consti- 
tuted both  by  the  signifying  chain  that  flows  out  of  SI,  and  by  the 
residual  in  the  real  that  is  incommensurable  with  that  chain. 

Lacan's  Antigone  insists  on  Polynices's  burial  rights  to  pre- 
serve Polynices's  name,  which  is  to  preserve  the  value  of  his  being 
regardless  of  his  actions  during  his  lifetime  (324-25).  In  making  the 
jump  from  name  to  being,  Lacan  implies  the  affinity  of  the  name 
with  SI,  which  brings  the  subject  into  being  by  allowing  it  to 
experience  its  first  interpellation.^  This  radical  beginning  is  also 
referred  to  as  ex  nihilo,  out  of  nothing — the  nothing  from  which  the 
signifying  chain  will  spring  forth. 

The  significant  point  for  Lacan  is  that  the  preservation  of 
Polynices's  being  is  important  only  to  Antigone.  She  is  the  one  who 
experiences  the  desire  to  wipe  away  Oedipus's  crime  (324).  The 
body  of  his  son,  blanketed  by  the  wind  with  dust,  evokes  both  the 
bare  beginnings  of  this  crime's  fading  and  the  funerary  preserva- 
tion of  Polynices's  name.  In  the  face  of  Creon's  wrath,  Antigone 
responds  simply  that  regardless  of  his  law,  Polynices  was  her 
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brother.  Lacan  describes  this  as  her  holding  herself  at  the  ex  nihilo 
limit,  which  is  a  convergence  point  in  Lacan's  reading  here,  in  that 
it  figures  both  (a)  Antigone's  insistence  on  Polynices's  name,  in  its 
affinity  with  SI,  which  is  the  ex  nihilo  birth  of  the  subject  in 
language,  and  (b)  the  limit  of  Second  Death — ate — ,  which  is 
evoked  both  implicitly,  in  her  willingness  to  die  at  the  outset  of  the 
play,  and  explicitly,  in  her  condemnation  to  live  burial. 

For  Lacan,  the  beauty  of  Antigone  arises  from  her  holding 
herself  at  the  ex  nihilo  position.  He  describes  her  simple  response 
to  Creon — He  is  my  brother — as  transfixing  her,  imprinting  her 
indelibly  on  the  memory  (325).  It  is  a  violent  illumination,  a  flash 
of  beauty,  at  the  moment  she  crosses  into  ate  (327). 

At  this  point — the  moment  of  the  flash — we  must  shift  our 
discussion  away  from  aesthetics.  For  despite  the  affinity  of  Lacanian 
beauty  with  nihilism,  the  Lacanian  aesthetic  plays  a  markedly 
functional  role  with  respect  to  his  ethical  theories. 

Lacan  gives  clues  at  several  points  in  his  text  as  to  the  function 
of  beauty.  It  blinds  and  dazzles,  allows  something  to  escape 
unseen;  it  touches  us  and  causes  our  critical  judgment  to  vacillate 
(327).  Beauty  is  visible  desire  that  flows  from  Antigone's  eyelids 
(327).  Lacan  also  says  that  the  true  sense  of  beauty — and  tragedy — 
is  its  emoi  (290). He  goes  to  great  lengths  to  insist  that  emoi  denotes 
not  an  emotion,  but  the  subject's  loss  of  rapport  with  power  (292). 
Once  we  have  glossed  the  fundamentals  of  Lacanian  ethics,  the 
functional  nature  of  these  descriptions  will  be  clear. 

According  to  Lacan,  ethics  involves  the  judgment  of  actions, 
but  only  of  those  actions  which  themselves  contain  (or  should 
contain)  judgments  (359).The  ethics  of  psychoanalysis,  far  from 
being  a  return  to  instincts,  measures  an  action  in  terms  of  its 
relationship  to  the  desire  that  inhabits  it  (359, 361).  For  Lacan,  the 
space  of  this  consideration  is  the  tragic  sense  of  life — the  triumph 
of  a  being-for-death — ,  which  he  illustrates  here  again  through 
Sophocles's  Antigone  (361).  Lacan  distances  this  tragic  realm  from 
the  Aristotelian /Kantian  line  of  ethical  thinking,  which  begins  by 
identifying  the  highest  good  with  happiness,  and  founds  a  myriad 
of  societal  systems  that  organize  collective  strategies  to  attain  such 
happiness  based  on  the  production  and  ownership  of  goods 
(314). We  can  descry  here  a  possible  motive  for  Lacan's  insistence 
on  the  definition  of  emoi:  emoi,  in  the  context  of  tragic  catharsis. 
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shakes  the  subject's  rapport  with  the  power  structures  that  orga- 
nize the  world  of  goods. 

The  ultimate  question  of  Lacanian  ethics  is  contained  in  the 
title  of  Seminar  VII's  final  chapter:  "Have  you  acted  in  conformity 
with  your  desire?"  To  the  contrary,  giving  ground  from  one's 
desire  ("ceder  sur  son  desir")  is  always  accompanied  by  betrayal 
(370).  Such  betrayal  involves  either  the  subject's  betrayal  of  his  or 
her  own  path  or  destiny  (something  that  cannot  be  defined,  but 
only  felt),  or  else  the  subject's  toleration  of  his  or  her  betrayal  by 
another.  Both  betrayal  of  self  and  tolerance  of  betrayal  cede  to  the 
traditional  idea  of  the  betrayer's  good — something  like  the  saying 
"for  his  own  good"  (370).  Once  such  a  disavowal  of  desire  has 
occurred,  the  subject  is  left  with  nothing  but  a  return  to  the  service 
of  goods. 

In  this  context,  Lacan  defines  desire  as  the  metonymy  of  our 
being.  This  desire  is  situated  not  only  in  modulations  of  the 
signifying  chain,  but  also  in  what  is  signified  by  our  acts:  that 
which  we  are  and  that  which  we  are  not.  Lacan  illustrates  this 
metonymy  with  what  he  calls  "eating  the  book"  ("manger  le 
livre").  Eating  the  book  is  a  sublimation  of  hunger:  not  a  change  of 
object,  but  a  change  of  aim.  The  book  does  not  fill  my  stomach,  but 
becomes  who  I  am.  And  the  price  that  one  pays  for  this  sublimation 
is  jouissance.  It  is  the  object,  the  good,  that  one  pays  for  the 
satisfaction  of  one's  desires  (371). 

While  Lacan's  illustration  of  "eating  the  book"  is  not  a  model 
of  clarity,  it  seems  fairly  clear  that  his  reference  to  the  satisfaction  of 
desires  refers  in  fact  to  the  giving  ground  from  one's  desires. 
Otherwise  put,  to  satisfy  is  to  modify,  moderate,  attenuate  desires 
in  the  chain  of  signifiers.  Such  an  interpretation  is  useful,  because 
it  is  consistent  with  the  formulation  that  Lacan  seems  to  be  work- 
ing toward:  the  foregoing  of  jouissance  as  the  price  one  pays  for 
giving  ground  from  one's  desires.  Slavoj  Zizek's  gloss  supports 
this  view: 

Is  not  desire  as  such  already  a  certain  yielding,  a  kind  of 
compromise  formation,  a  metonymic  displacement,  retreat,  a 
defence  against  intractable  drive?  'To  desire'  means  to  give  way 
on  the  drive — insofar  as  we  follow  Antigone  and  'do  not  give 
way  on  our  desire,'  do  we  not  precisely  step  out  of  the  domain 
of  desire,  do  we  not  shift  from  the  modality  of  desire  into  the 
modality  of  pure  drive?  (172) 
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Zizek  illustrates  via  Antigone  one  possible  (the  radical)  sce- 
nario under  Lacan's  formulation:  desire  does  not  give  way;  the 
subject  shifts  into  pure  drive  modality ;  jouissance  is  achieved.  But 
jouissance  brings  pain  as  well  as  pleasure;  it  is  unmediated  expo- 
sure to  trauma  in  the  real.  As  Antigone  attests,  utter  jouissance  is 
death. 

The  question  remains  as  to  how  radically  Lacan's  maxim 
should  be  interpreted:  His  statements  to  the  effect  that  "the  only 
thing  one  can  be  guilty  of  is  to  have  given  ground  from  one's 
desire"  (370)  could  be  understood  to  command  that  no  ground  be 
given  at  all.  It  is  more  useful,  however,  to  read  these  statements  as 
descriptive  rather  than  proscriptive:  as  an  explication  of  ethical 
tradeoffs  and  an  aetiology  of  guilt.  But  one  cannot  read  this  text  in 
its  entirety  without  acknowledging  Lacan's  incitement  to  venture 
closer  to  (or  more  frequently  toward)  jouissance.  It  is  this  incite- 
ment that  has  been  criticized  as  irresponsible,  furthering  a  notori- 
ety that  Lacan  seems  to  invite.  Perhaps  he  took  more  seriously  the 
structural  observation  that  there  is  never  only  one  desire  from 
which  to  give  ground.  Since  desires  are  always  multiple  and 
conflicting,  this  maxim — even  if  read  as  descriptive — clarifies 
very  little.  Lacan  rarely  referred  to  the  maxim  after  Seminar  VII. 

Regardless  of  our  positions  on  these  issues,  we  can  now 
discern  the  function  of  aesthetics  in  Lacanian  ethics.  It  is  an  inter- 
connection he  neither  explains  nor  even  directly  states.  But  some- 
how this  illumination,  this  beautiful  blinding  light  that  we  experi- 
ence at  the  Limit  of  Second  Death,  puts  us  in  a  state  that  makes  us 
more  likely  to  venture  closer  to  ihe  jouissance  that  has  its  site  at  that 
limit.  And  art,  by  raising  objects  to  the  dignity  oidas  Ding,  provides 
them  with  that  same  illumination  and  thus  should  have  the  same 
effect. 

PART  TWO 

In  his  opening  monologue,  which  also  marks  the  inauguration 
of  his  rule,  Sophocles's  Creon  expresses  his  contempt  for  a  king 
who  is  afraid  to  follow  "the  course  that  he  knows  is  best  for  the 
State"  (192).  This  statement  takes  for  granted  that  Creon  in  fact 
knows  what  is  best,  and  that  such  knowing  can  somehow  be 
"contained"  within  the  person  of  the  king.  This  course  he  feels  he 
knows  can  be  viewed  as  the  chain  of  signifiers  he  will  promulgate 
as  law,  beginning  with  the  edict  that  Polynices  remain  unburied. 
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But  contrary  to  the  implications  of  Creon's  statement,  such  chains 
are  not  solely  constituted  from  within  the  subject;  rather  they  are 
determined  by  the  symbolic  Other.  They  are  the  heteronomy 
within  even  a  king's  autonomy. 

Creon's  desire  flows  beneath  that  signifying  chain.  Its  object 
can  be  discerned  in  his  constant  fears  that  his  rule  is  being  threat- 
ened by  anarchists,  and  in  his  ironically  self-reflexive  diatribe 
against  money  as  the  downfall  of  civilization  (198).  Creon's  obses- 
sions reveal  the  throne  as  the  object  of  his  desire.They  expose  the 
law  he  promulgates  as  the  metonymy  of  his  being  in  pursuit  of  that 
object.  The  throne  of  Creon's  desire  must  be  absolute  and  good  for 
a  lifetime.  It  is  a  desire  that  kingly  knowledge  of  the  good  and 
promulgation  of  law  be  fully  contained  in  his  person. 

Creon  continually  gives  ground  from  his  desire:  he  cedes  on 
his  first  Impulse  to  punish  Ismene  along  with  Antigone  (204);  he 
orders  that  Antigone  be  buried  alive  at  a  distance  "to  absolve  the 
State  [himself]  of  her  death"  (218);hebelatedly  revokes  Antigone's 
death  sentence.  These  actions  are  classic  illustrations  of  the  "dia- 
lectic of  desire"  described  by  Slavoj  Zizek  in  Looking  Awry  (21): 
Creon's  original  demand  is  for  absolute  power  and  self- 
containedness.  This  demand  can  be  seen  as  a  reaction  in  the  real  to 
originary  loss  in  the  face  of  das  Ding,  the  primordial  Thing-of-loss. 
However,  this  original  demand  is  caught  up  in  the  desire  dialectic 
of  the  symbolic  realm,  wherein  the  absolute  nature  of  the  demand 
is  modified  and  moderated.  Only  in  the  drives,  in  the  realm  of  the 
real,  does  the  original  demand  persist.  This  is  the  site  oi  jouissance, 
whose  abandonment  Lacan  describes  as  the  price  one  pays  for 
giving  ground  from  one's  desire.  It  seems  that  Creon  has  aban- 
doned it  entirely;  his  dialectic  results  in  the  diminishing  of  his 
throne  to  a  mere  simulation  of  power  and  self-sufficiency.  At  the 
play's  end  he  has  lost  all  his  loved  ones  and  demonstrated  in  public 
his  inability  to  rule.  Lacan  would  judge  this  the  proper  result: 
Creon  has  acted  in  utter  non-conformity  with  his  desire,  and  thus 
has  been  barred  absolutely  iromjouissance. 

Sophocles  sees  fit  not  only  to  bar  Creon  from /ow/ssa nee,  but  to 
mock  him  in  the  process.  The  Sentry  who  arrives  with  the  news  of 
Polynices's  first  mysterious  burial  is  impertinent  to  Creon's  face, 
then  promises  the  audience  he  will  disappear  to  evade  Creon's 
law.  Finally  he  "gives  ground"  from  that  promise,  reappearing 
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with  the  following  words  to  adumbrate  Creon's  ground-giving  to 
come: 

O  king, 

A  man  should  never  be  too  sure  of  anything...  (200) 

Creon  endures  these  comic  barbs  for  reasons  similar  to  those 
explored  by  Kierkegaard  in  a  chapter  of  Either/Or  entitled  "The 
Tragic  in  Ancient  Drama  Reflected  in  the  Tragic  in  Modem  Drama": 
Creon,  who  sees  himself  as  lawmaker,  may  be  read  as  a  figure  that 
imagines  he  is  his  own  creator.  This  is  to  fail  to  recognize  the 
determining  fateful  factors  such  as  inheritance  and  the  will  of  the 
gods.  Creon's  attempt  to  make  universal  law  is  the  assertion  by  an 
empirical  subject  of  himself  as  pure  form,  as  the  universal  libera- 
tor. For  Kierkegaard,  such  over-reaching  is  as  much  an  example  of 
comic  subjectivity  as  of  ethical  failure. 

Kierkegaard  sharply  separates  these  ethical  questions  with 
their  comic  tendencies  from  the  beauty  of  the  truly  tragic.  Such 
beauty  requires  an  ambiguity  of  guilt  on  the  part  of  the  tragic  hero, 
whose  freedom  of  action  is  constrained  by  the  fateful  factors.  The 
mood  of  tragedy  is  the  suffering  of  this  hero— not  a  mood  reflec- 
tive of  sin  and  guilt,  but  gently  and  deeply  sorrowful,  like  a  child's 
unquestioning  compassion  for  an  adult's  pain. 

Clearly  Creon  is  no  tragic  hero.  While  Kierkegaard  would 
point  to  his  culpable  disregard  of  fateful  factors,  Lacan  would  say 
he  was  distanced  from  his  Ding.  Otherwise  put,  Kierkegaard 
removes  Creon  from  the  tragic /aesthetic  reahn  to  the  domain  of 
ethical  interest,  while  Lacan  considers  Creon's  ethics  within  the 
dimension  of  the  "tragic  sense  of  life"  (Lacan  361),  but  demotes 
Creon  from  hero  status  because  he  fails  the  ethical  test.  Lacan's  and 
Kierkegaard's  ethics  are  not  here  compatible:  Kierkegaard  urges 
Creon  to  respect  the  fateful  factors,  while  Lacan  sees  such  respect 
as  a  giving  ground  from  Creon's  desire.  However,  both  Lacan  and 
Kierkegaard  can  join  voices  in  condemning  Creon  because  his 
character  represents  movement  from  hubris  to  vacillation: 
Kierkegaard  says  he  moved  too  late,  while  Lacan  maintains  he 
shouldn't  ha  ve  moved  at  all.  For  Lacan,  das  Ding  is  the  fateful  factor 
worthy  of  respect.  In  effect,  he  has  replaced  the  fateful  factors 
exterior  to  Creon  with  the  ex-centric  factor  of  das  Ding. 

Jean  Anouilh,  writing  in  post-war  France  (1946),  figures 
Antigone  in  a  context  of  meaninglessness.  This  is  a  heroine  who 
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does  not  believe  in  gods,  who  admits  that  priestly  ministrations 
over  the  dead  are  an  absurd  charade.  Anouilh's  Creon  is  a  compro- 
mised (Vichy-type)  politician  who  claims  to  have  accepted  the 
crown  because  it  was  a  job  that  had  to  be  done,  but  who  also  admits 
that  his  "trade  forces  [him]  tobe  loathsome"  (35).  The  play's  climax 
is  a  dialogue  between  Creon  and  Antigone,  in  which  he  tries  to 
convince  her  to  give  up  her  quest.  He  portrays  Polynices  as  "a 
cheap,  idiotic  bounder,  ...[a]  cruel,  vicious  little  voluptuary. ..[,  a] 
little  beast  with  just  wit  enough  to  drive  a  car  faster  and  throw 
more  money  away  than  any  of  his  pals"  (39).  Oedipus  is  "too 
chicken-hearted  to  have  the  boy  locked  up"  (39),  and  so  allows 
Polynices  to  "go  off  and  join  the  Argive  army"  (39).  From  there, 
Polynices  sends  back  assassins  to  murder  his  own  father. 

There  is  a  point  at  which  we  may  believe  that  Antigone  is 
convinced,  until  Creon  paints  a  picture  of  the  small  domestic 
happiness  that  Antigone  can  expect  from  a  life  with  Harmon. 
Antigone  replies  enraged: 

What  are  the  unimportant  little  sins  that  I  shall  have  to  commit 
before  I  am  allowed  to  sink  my  teeth  into  life  and  tear  happiness 
from  it?  Tell  me:  to  whom  shall  I  have  to  lie?  Upon  whom  shall 
I  have  to  fawn?  To  whom  must  I  sell  myself?  Whom  do  you  want 
me  to  leave  dying,  while  I  turn  away  my  eyes?  (41) 

From  here  forward,  Antigone's  defiance  of  Creon  becomes 
increasingly  extreme.  She  trumpets  her  sealing  of  her  own  fate, 
despite  his  desperation  to  save  her,  as  a  mark  of  the  impotence  of 
his  supposed  power.  Once  Antigone  has  crossed  the  point  of  no 
return — which  is  also  the  Limit  of  Second  Death — ,  references  to 
beauty  begin  to  appear: 

Antigone.  I  want  everything  of  life, . . .  otherwise  I  reject  it!  I  will 
not  be  moderate. . . .  I  want  to  be  sure. . .  that  everything  will  be  as 
beautiful  as  when  I  was  a  little  girl.  If  not,  I  want  to  die! 

Creon.  Scream  on,  daughter  of  Oedipus!  Scream  on  in  your 
father's  own  voice! 

Antigone.  . .  .We  are  of  the  tribe  that  hates  your  filthy  hope,  your 
docile,  female  hope;  hope,  your  whore — 

Creon. .. .If  you  could  only  see  how  ugly  you  are,  shrieking  those 
words! 
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Antigone.  Yes,  I  am  ugly!  Father  was  ugly,  too....  But  Father 
became  beautiful. . .  At  the  very  end.  When  all  his  questions  had 
been  answered.... When  all  hope  was  gone...  Then  he  was  at 
peace;  then  he  could  smile,  almost;  then  he  became  beautiful ... 

(42-43) 

Antigone  accuses  Creon  of  defending  compromised  happi- 
ness, but  can  describe  as  alternative  only  the  beauty  she  experi- 
enced as  a  little  girl.  She  associates  beauty  with  her  father  as  well — 
in  his  moment  at  the  limit,  when  all  hope  was  gone.  Both  these 
instances  of  beauty  share  a  distance  from  meaninglessness.  There 
is  no  alternative  that  leads  toward  meaning  (alas,  there  is  none  to 
be  found);  the  only  remaining  option  is  escape  from  the  conscious- 
ness of  its  lack.  Beauty  is  the  effect  of  an  escape  available  only  in 
infancy  and  death. 

Anouilh  links  ethical  teachings  with  the  Limit  of  Second  Death 
he  depicts.  The  Anouilhian  chorus  describes  tragedy  as  a  space 
where  each  character's  destiny  is  known,  a  place  of  tranquillity, 
restfulness,  fellow-feeling,  and  innocence.  It  is  in  this  tragic  space 
that  one  "shouts  aloud": 

Chorus.  ...you  can  get  all  those  things  said  that  you  never 
thought  you'd  be  able  to  sav — or  never  even  knew  vou  had  it  in 
you  to  say.  And  you  don't  say  these  thmgs  because  it  will  do  any 
good  to  say  them:  you  know  better  than  that.  You  say  them  for 
their  own  sake;  you  say  them  because  you  learn  a  lot  from  them. 
(24,  emphasis  added) 

It  is  these  didactic  ambitions  of  the  play  that  dull  its  aesthetic 
effect.  WTiile  Anouilh's  Chorus  speaks  of  destiny  and  fellow- 
feeling,  the  play  does  not  succeed  in  evoking  them.  The  fateful 
factors,  described  by  Kierkegaard  as  necessary  to  the  aesthetic 
effect  of  ambiguous  guilt,  are  drown  out  by  incessant  political 
message.  The  bulk  of  the  play  is  an  expose  on  the  ethical  shortcom- 
ings of  fascism  and  bourgeois  society.  Antigone  is  rendered  "ugly" 
in  the  central  scene  with  Creon,  and  never  fully  regains  her  beauty: 
In  the  final  moments  before  her  death — when  the  aesthetic  poten- 
tial of  her  position  is  at  a  maximum — ,  Antigone  asks  her  guard  to 
conceal  a  letter  that  admits  her  confusion  (50) — the  implication 
being  that  compromise  has  infiltrated  even  at  the  limit. 

Anouilh's  didactic  emphasis  is  particularly  ironic  in  the  exis- 
tentialist context  of  the  play.  .Anouilli  invokes  the  absurd  meaning- 
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less  of  life,  and  accompanies  it  with  the  lesson  of  one  character's 
right  reaction  to  meaninglessness,  while  another  character  acts 
wrongly.  While  this  self-contradiction  is  too  obvious  to  explain,  it 
is  also  unlikely  that  Anouilh  intended  irony,  given  the  serious  state 
of  the  post-Holocaust  France  in  which  he  wrote,  .^ouilh  here 
earnestly  tries  to  reconcile  existentialist  meaninglessness  with 
traditional  ethical  judgments  of  human  actions. 

Kierkegaard  would  see  this  as  a  confusion  of  domains:  For 
him,  to  seek  edification  in  the  theater  is  problematic — as  mystified 
as  going  to  church  for  aesthetic  reasons,  or  seeking  to  be  converted 
by  a  novel  (149).  While  intervening  war  and  holocaust  have 
emphasized  the  importance  of  the  ethical /political  over  that  of  the 
aesthetic  (or  at  least  made  us  more  uncomfortable  with  the  notion 
that  the  aesthetic  might  possibly  influence  even  our  own  views  on 
the  ethical/political),  Anouilh's  Antigone — read  through 
Kierkegaard — seems  to  confirm  that  ethics  and  politics  are  still 
nonetheless  addressed  in  the  art  work  at  the  expense  of  the  tragic 
aesthetic.  The  art  work  seems  diminished  when  placed  squarely  at 
the  service  of  a  political  agenda. 

In  Lacan  the  ethical  action  produces  effects  of  beauty,  while 
Anouilh's  work  gives  the  impression  that  the  one  is  pursued  at  the 
expense  of  the  other.  Perhaps  the  ethics  that  Anouilh  pursues  in  his 
Antigone — the  ethics  we  have  already  seen  to  be  in  conflict  with  his 
existentialist  philosophy — finds  its  motivation  in  a  pathological 
object  related  to  the  World  War  just  ended.  Faced  with  a  radical 
object  like  the  Holocaust,  it  is  understandable  that  Anouilh's  ethics 
would  tend  to  find  its  ground  in  opposition  to  that  empirical 
object.  To  the  contrary,  the  Lacanian  ethic  avoids  such  an  object: 
Like  Kant's  categorical  imperative,  the  Lacanian  "maxim"  is  an  a 
priori  that  refers  to  no  object  in  the  empirical  realm  as  its  determin- 
ing ground.  In  fact,  the  moderate  interpretation  of  the  maxim  that 
I  describe  above,  which  limits  itself  to  description  of  the  price  paid 
in  jouissance  for  action  in  non-conformity  with  desire,  would,  if  we 
accept  it,  go  beyond  "maxim"  status — which  Kant  defines  as  based 
on  personal  inclinations — to  the  status  of  "law,"  which  "holds  for 
all  irrespective  of  their  inclinations"  (70).  The  "moderate"  inter- 
pretation of  Lacanian  ethics  seems  much  less  moderate  when  we 
consider  that,  by  leading  us  to  it,  Lacan  positions  his  ethics  of  "Last 
Judgment"  (361)  as  transcendental  law. 
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The  distinction  between  empirical  and  transcendental  stan- 
dards of  ethics  is  important,  but  it  is  not  enough  to  explain  why  one 
diminishes  while  the  other  produces  aesthetic  effect.  The  explana- 
tion for  aesthetic  production  in  Lacan  lies  in  his  recognition  of 
Kierkegaard's  dictum  on  the  necessity  of  the  fateful  factors  to  the 
tragic  aesthetic.  In  his  narration  of  das  Ding,  Lacan  has  himself 
evoked  fateful  factors  for  a  public  that,  since  Kierkegaard,  has 
largely  lost  its  faith  in  God  and  all  other  absolute  truth  discourses. 
In  a  return  to  ex  nihilo  similar  to  the  Freudian  ex  nihilo  literary 
return  he  describes,  Lacan's  narration  of  the  myth  of  das  Ding — a 
myth  of  the  ex-centric  dead  God  in  you  more  than  you — has 
supplied  the  fateful  factors  likely  to  move  a  post-modem  audi- 
ence: The  fateful  factors  in  the  myth  of  das  Ding  produce  a  gravi- 
tational field  of  aesthetic  effect  without  requiring  a  live  God  and 
without  producing  empirical  meaning. 

Joseph  S.  Jenkins  is  a  doctoral  candidate  in  Comparative  Literature  at 
UCLA. 


NOTES 

'  This  is  the  traditional  Hegelian  reading  of  Sophocles's  Antigone, 
which  Lacan  rejects. 

^  The  unexplored  pre-supposition  here  is  to  equate  being  with 
becoming.  However,  an  exploration  of  this  issue  is  beyond  the  scope  of 
this  paper. 
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The  State  of  the  Stage:  Representation  from 
Corneille  to  Diderot 

Benjamin  Kolstad 

In  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  in  France,  the 
institution  of  theater  was  in  the  process  of  re-inventing  itself  after 
centuries  of  proscription  by  the  Catholic  church  for  its  immoral 
and  irreligious  qualities.  The  task  of  its  practitioners  was  to  justify 
their  product  in  the  face  of  these  accusations.^  Clearly,  the  fact  that 
a  pagan  philosopher  claimed  that  people  take  pleasure  in  imitation 
is  not  enough  to  justify  the  re-creation  of  the  tragic  stage.  The  moral 
argument  which  arose  to  supplement  Aristotle's  catharsis  and 
became  the  cornerstone  of  the  French  classical  theater  was  based 
on  the  Horatian  delectare  et  prodesse.  Tragedy,  it  was  argued,  was 
useful  in  addition  to  being  pleasurable.  The  Abbe  d'Aubignac's 
Pratique  du  Theatre  (1657)  calls  theater  "absolutely  necessary:" 

Pour  les  Spectacles  qui  consistent  autant  dans  les  discours  que 
dans  les  actions, ...  lis  sent  non  seulement  utiles,  mais  absolument 
necessaires  au  Peuple  pour  I'instruire,  et  pour  lui  dormer  quelque 
teinture  des  vertus  morales....  Les  esprits  de  ceux  qui  sent  du 
dernier  Ordre,  et  des  plus  basses  conditions  d'un  Estat,  ont  si 
peu  de  commerce  avec  les  belles  connoissances,  que  les  maximes 
les  plus  generales  de  la  Morale  leur  sont  absolument  inutiles.... 
II  leur  faut  une  instruction  bien  plus  grossiere.  La  raison  ne  les 
peut  vaincre,  que  par  des  moyens  qui  tombent  sous  les  sens.  Tels 
que  sont  les  belles  representations  de  Theatre  que  Ton  peut 
nommer  veritablement  I'Ecole  du  Peuple.  (8) 

Theater  then,  claimed  to  serve  a  specific  function  in  Richelieu's 
time:  the  instruction  of  the  tiers  etat.  However,  neither  d'Aubignac, 
nor  the  Academic  Fran^aise,  not  even  Aristotle  himself  satisfacto- 
rily explained  how  the  theater  could  have  this  edifying  virtue. 
Among  the  many  writings  that  attempted  such  a  task,  those  of 
Corneille  and  Diderot  stand  out  as  the  most  sensitive  and  illumi- 
nating, as  well  as  the  most  revolutionary.  Corneille,  in  his  attempt 
to  justify  the  success  of  his  plays  despite  their  apparent  infidelity 
to  Aristotle,  developed  the  most  insightful  beginnings  of  what  we 
now  call  a  Rezeptionsdsthetik,  while  Diderot,  through  his  recom- 
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mendation  of  les  conditions  instead  of  characters,  redefines  the 
possibihties  of  spectator  identification. 

In  chapter  six  of  his  Poetics,  Aristotle  provides  the  following 
definition  of  tragedy:  "an  imitation  of  an  action  that  is  serious, 
complete,  and  possessing  magnitude;  in  embellished  language. . .; 
in  the  mode  of  action  and  not  narrated;  and  effecting  through  pity 
and  fear  [what  we  call]  the  catharsis  of  such  emotions"  (50).  But  he 
provides  only  tantalizing  references  to  how  tragedy  might  have 
this  effect  (catharsis)  on  the  spectator.  The  first,  in  chapter  two, 
mentions  the  pleasure  people  take  in  mimetic  representation  in 
general;  in  chapter  fourteen,  he  reminds  us  that  it  is  not  every  type 
of  emotion  one  should  seek  in  tragedy,  but  rather  that  pleasure 
which  is  appropriate  to  it:  this  pleasure  "comes  from  pity  and  fear 
and  is  produced  by  imitation"  (Else  410).  For  Aristotle,  then,  the 
pleasure  of  tragedy  comes  from  painful  emotions  (pity  and  fear), 
made  pleasurable  by  the  medium:  imitation.  Unfortunately  how- 
ever, this  is  as  far  as  he  goes.  He  never  mentions  how  tragedy  is 
supposed  to  bring  about  this  catharsis  of  emotions.  The  spectator 
is  left  out  of  his  poetics.  It  is  up  to  the  proponents  of  theater  in 
seventeenth-century  France  to  sketch  a  theory  of  identification  to 
justify  their  claims  of  its  moral  instruction. 

Perhaps  it  is  only  right  that  the  spectator  be  left  out  of  a  poetics. 
The  Constance  group  associated  with  Hans  Robert  Jauss  and  the 
aesthetics  of  reception  entitles  their  seminar  Poetik  und  Hermeneutik. 
The  two  tasks  are  difficult  to  combine,  and  it  is  perhaps  this 
difficulty  that  made  for  much  of  the  embarrassment  of  writers  on 
the  theater  in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  who  at- 
tempt to  explain  how  the  tragic  effect  operates  (a  hermeneutic 
endeavor)  by  recourse  to  Aristotle,  who  provides  only  a  poetics. 
As  Paul  de  Man  puts  it  in  his  introduction  to  Jauss's  Toward  an 
Aesthetic  of  Reception,  "poetics  ...  is  concerned  with  the  taxonomy 
and  the  interaction  of  poetic  structures  [figures  of  speech,  meta- 
phor etc.],  [while]  hermeneutics  is  concerned  with  the  meaning  of 
specific  texts"  (viii). 

My  argument  proceeds  in  three  stages.  The  beginnings  of  a 
pro-theater  theoretical  discourse  claim  that  the  theater  provides 
virtuous  characters  for  the  spectator  to  admire  and  identify  with, 
while  at  the  same  time  it  presents  tragic  circumstances  that  inspire 
pity.  This  combination  results  in  the  edification  of  the  spectator  (a 
version  of  Aristotle's  pity  and  fear),  which  is  d'Aubignac's  posi- 
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tion,  for  example.^  In  a  second  movement,  Comeille  displaces  the 
concept  of  identification  into  admiration,  and  reduces  the  ability  of 
pity  to  produce  catharsis,  relying  instead  on  the  fear  of  tragic 
outcomes  to  explain  the  idea  of  a  catharsis  (the  spectator  is  too 
exhausted  with  admiration  and  overcome  with  fear  to  have  any 
emotion  left  to  use  in  an  evil  way).  And  in  the  third  movement, 
Diderot  returns  to  the  concept  of  an  edifying  theater,  no  longer 
through  Comeille's  admiration,  but  through  sympathetic  identifi- 
cation. 

Corneille  quite  deliberately  upsets  the  notion  put  forward  by 
d'Aubignac  and  the  other  more  orthodox  writers  on  theater  that 
Aristotle  sanctions  the  theater  on  moral  grounds.  He  is  quite  blunt 
on  this  point: "...  selon  Aristote  le  seul  but  de  la  poesie  dramatique 
[est]  de  plaire  aux  spectateurs..."  (Comeille  117).  By  limiting 
Aristotle's  authority  at  the  outset  to  the  domain  of  pleasure,  he  is 
able  to  explain  his  own  (Corneille's)  version  of  catharsis  without 
having  to  rely  totally  upon  Aristotle.  Comeille  is  able  to  show  how 
his  plays  can  succeed  (please)  despite  not  adhering  to  the  classic 
interpretation  of  Aristotle.  For  him,  "le  but  de  I'art . . .  [est]  de  plaire 
selon  les  regies"  (ibid.). 

In  the  first  of  his  Trois  discours  sur  le  poeme  dramaticjue,  he 
explains  that  it  is  impossible  to  "plaire  selon  les  regies"  without 
also  providing  utility  (119).  He  lists  four  types  of  usefulness  for  the 
theater  in  France:  it  can  1)  provide  "sentences  et  instructions 
morales  . . .  presque  partout"  (120);  2)  depict  "la  naive  peinture  des 
vices  et  des  vertus"  (121);  3)  present  "la  vertu  [qui]  triomphe,  et 
Ton  prend  le  vice  en  horreur"  (122);  and  4)  portray  "la  purgation 
des  passions  par  les  moyens  de  la  pitie,  et  de  la  crainte"  (ibid.).  But 
the  most  important  part  of  Comeille's  discourse  is  the  fourth  point, 
for  it  is  this  purgation  which  is  Comeille's  most  interesting  reflec- 
tion on  the  hermeneutics  of  the  theater.  According  to  Comeille, 
this  purgation  is  only  possible  through  a  process  of  abstraction  and 
reflection,  not  identification.  That  is,  the  theater  presents  tragic 
actions  in  characters  who  are  exalted  personages,  like  heroes  and 
kings,  whose  situation  is  impossible  for  the  ordinary  spectator  to 
identify  with:  he  must  admire,  not  identify.  Unlike  his  eighteenth- 
century  counterparts  however,  Comeille  claims  that  this  impossi- 
bility of  sympathetic  identification  is  the  reason  for  the  success  of 
a  play.  He  uses  the  example  of  Rodogune  in  which,  he  says, 
"Cleopatre. . .  est  tres  mechante"  (Comeille  129).  She,  like  Medea, 
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kills  her  sons,  but  unlike  Medea,  her  only  motive  is  her  desire  to 
rule.  No  one  in  the  audience  can  relate  to  her  actions,  but  they  can 
recognize  a  "teinture"  of  a  "principe"  in  her  situation  and  charac- 
ter that  might  push  them  to  lesser  crimes: 

II  est  peu  de  meres  qui  voulussent  assassiner,  ou  empoisonner 
leurs  enfants,  de  peur  de  leur  rendre  leur  bien...  mais  il  en  est 
assez  qui  prennent  gout  a  en  jouir. . . .  Bien  qu'elles  ne  soient  pas 
capable  d'une  action  si  noire  et  si  denatur^e,  que  celle  de  cette 
reine  de  Syrie,  elles  ont  en  elles  quelques  teinture  du  principe  qui 
I'y  porta,  et  la  vue  de  la  juste  punition  qu'elle  regoit  leur  peut 
faire  craindre,  non  pas  un  pareil  malheur,  mais  une  infortune 
proportionn^e  h  ce  qu'elles  sont  capables  de  commettre.  (147) 

In  other  words,  no  one  can  identify  with  her  character  or  actions, 
but  they  can  nevertheless  recognize  her  as  a  human  being  living 
out  a  moment  of  crisis,  albeit  on  a  grander  scale,  both  of  social 
importance  and  of  criminal  passion  than  their  own.  The  process  by 
which  the  theater  achieves  its  purgative  effect  is  thus  based,  not  on 
identification,  but  on  admiration:  as  Comeille  puts  it  in  the  first 
discourse:  "Cleopatre...  est  tres  mechante...  mais  tous  ses  crimes 
sont  accompagnes  d'une  grandeur  d'ame,  qui  a  quelque  chose  de 
si  haut,  qu'en  meme  temps  qu'on  deteste  ses  actions,  on  admire  la 
source  dont  elles  partent"  (129).  As  Catherine  Kintzler  aptly  puts 
it,  the  admiration-devotion  that  one  feels  for  a  thoroughly  good 
character  (Polyeucte,  for  example)  corresponds  to  the  admiration- 
horror  that  one  feels  for  Cleopatre.^  In  both  cases  it  is  not  through 
identification  that  the  spectator  can  place  himself  into  the  place  of 
the  protagonist,  but  it  is  thorough  a  reflective  admiration  for  their 
humanity  in  spite  of  their  excesses,  be  they  good  or  evil,  that 
produces  the  desired  effect  in  the  spectator. 

This  claim,  that  it  is  through  admiration  and  not  identification 
that  the  theater  works  its  effect  on  the  spectator,  is  precisely  what 
Diderot  and,  following  him  Beaumarchais  and  Mercier,  decry  in 
the  French  classical  stage,  and  what  they  hope  their  new  genre,  the 
genre  serieux,  will  supplant.  They  claim  that  the  exalted  status,  not 
to  mention  the  exaggeration  of  character  in  these  plays  precludes 
the  spectator's  identification  and  undermines  any  possibility  of 
edification;  they  propose  instead,  a  representation  which  resembles 
the  spectator,  in  order  that  the  theater  might  live  up  to  its  promise 
to  entertain  and  to  teach.  The  program  of  the  theater  for  these 
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writers  is  thus  clear:  it  must  have  a  social  effect,  based  on  the 
identification  with  one's  semblable. 

In  a  certain  sense,  Diderot's  longing  for  a  theatre  that  will 
reform  French  society  is  a  return  to  d'Aubignac's  position.  How- 
ever, the  values  have  changed  considerably  in  the  hundred  years 
between  La  Pratique  du  Theatre  and  the  Entretiens  sur  le  Fils  naturel. 
Instead  of  "ceux  qui  sont  du  dernier  Ordre...  les  plus  basses 
conditions  d'un  Estat"  (d'Aubignac  8,  cited  above),  Diderot's  spec- 
tator is  everyman:  "il  n'y  aura  point  de  conditions  dans  la  societe, 
point  d'actions  importantes  dans  la  vie,  qu'on  ne  puisse  rapporter 
a  quelque  partie  du  systeme  dramatique"  (1 166).  TTiis  universaliza- 
tion  of  the  bourgeoisie,  combined  with  Diderot's  privilege  of  le  vrai, 
which  we  will  soon  see  in  greater  detail,  puts  us  at  complete 
antipodes  with  d'Aubignac,  for  whom  "il  y  a  bien  des  choses 
veritables  qui  n'y  doivent  pas  estre  veues,  et  beaucoup  qui  n'y 
peuvent  pas  estre  representees"  (d'Aubignac  76).^Louis-Sebastien 
Mercier  goes  even  further  than  Diderot:  "les  conditions  les  plus 
basses,  ou  pour  mieux  dire,  les  plus  utiles,  peuvent  foumir  des 
coups  de  pinceau  a  la  verite  et  a  I'interet  du  tableau"  (176).  So  we 
see  the  social  program  of  the  eighteenth-century  theater  writers. 

Diderot  uses  an  example  from  Racine's  Iphigenie,  the  arche- 
type of  the  rarefied,  abstracted  atmosphere  of  the  older  model  of 
tragedy.  The  interesting  thing  is,  he  claims  that  Racine  got  it  right: 
"Si  la  mere  d'Iphigenie  se  montrait  un  moment  reine  d'Argos  et 
femme  du  general  des  Grecs,  elle  ne  me  paraitrait  que  la  derniere 
des  creatures"  (1138).  Her  dignity  for  Diderot  comes  not  from  her 
exalted  status,  but  from  the  presentation  of  a  tableau  of  maternal 
love,  "dans  toute  sa  verite"  (ibid). 

What  is  at  stake  in  this  definition  of  tableau,  and  of  verite  on 
stage,  is  the  spectator's  interest  in  the  play.  Without  that  element 
oi  verite,  Diderot  is  not  struck,  not  renverse.  It  is  "les  grands  interets, 
les  grandes  passions"  which  work  in  the  theater,  and  which  have 
an  almost  universal  effect:  "c'est  ce  que  tout  le  monde  dirait  en 
pareil  cas;  ce  que  personne  n'entendra,  sans  le  reconnaitre  aussitot 
en  soi"  (Diderot  1143).  One  of  the  leitmotifs  of  the  Entretiens  sur  le 
fils  Naturel  is  that  the  play  is  not  written  for  the  conventions  of  the 
theater,  hence  to  be  vraisemblable,  as  d'Aubignac  and  the  French 
classical  interpretation  of  Aristotle  demand,  but  precisely  that  it  is 
vrai  at  the  expense  of  the  vraisemblable.  Far  from  disrupting  the 
illusion  of  reality,  Diderot  claims,  the  invraisemblance  contributes 
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to  it.  The  argument  is  too  long  to  rehearse  here  in  detail,  but  it  is 
predicated  on  the  spectator's  identification  with  the  condition  of 
the  characters.  To  return  to  Diderot's  discussion  of  the  scene  from 
Racine,  it  is  the  verite  of  the  tableau  which  is  the  key  element.  This 
verite  allows  for  the  spectator's  recognition  of  Cly temnestre,  not  as 
queen  or  political  figure,  but  as  a  mother.  To  subjugate  the  condi- 
tion of  motherhood  to  a  character's  political  and  social  status 
(which  is  the  argument  against  the  French  classical  interpretation 
of  Aristotle's  rule  of  character  in  tragedy)  is  to  foreclose  any 
possibility  of  sympathetic  identification.  It  is  precisely  this  lack  of 
possible  identification  for  the  spectator  of  the  mid-18th  century 
that  makes  Beaumarchais  ask  his  famous  question: 

Que  me  font  k  moi,  sujet  paisible  d'un  Etat  Monarchique  du  dix- 
huitieme  siecle,  les  revolutions  d'Athenes  et  de  Rome?  Quel 
veritable  int^ret  puis-je  prendre  k  la  mort  d'un  tyran  du 
P^loponese?  au  sacrifice  d'une  jeune  Princesse  en  Aulide?  II  n'y 
a  dans  tout  cela  rien  k  voir  pour  moi,  aucune  morality  qui  me 
convienne.  Car  qu'est-ce  que  la  morality?  C'est  le  resultat 
fructueux  et  I'application  personnelle  des  reflexions  qu'un 
evenement  nous  arrache.  (Beaumarchais  10) 

Here  Beaumarchais  applies  Diderot's  theory  of  conditions  to  his 
own  dramatic  program.  Just  as  Diderot  c^s  for  iin  tableau  et  un 
discours  vrai,  which  everyone  recognizes  that  they  would  them- 
selves say  in  the  same  situation  ("ce  qu'il  faut  que  I'artiste  trouve, 
c'est  ce  que  tout  le  monde  dirait  en  pareil  cas"  [Diderot  1143]), 
Beaumarchais  wants  for  the  members  of  his  audience  to  apply  the 
situation  immediately  to  themselves  through  sympathetic  identi- 
fication: here  he  speaks  with  the  voice  of  the  spectator:  "...ma 
conclusion  est  surement  de  chercher  a  me  corriger.  Ainsi  je  sors  du 
Spectacle  meilleur  que  je  n'y  suis  entre,  par  cela  seul  que  j'ai  ete 
attendri"  (Beaumarchais  12). 

We  see  how  quickly  the  formulation  has  changed:  in  1757, 
Diderot  proposes  to  change  the  conventions  that  would  value 
Clytemnestra  as  queen  and  public  figure;  in  1767  Beaumarchais 
calls  for  her  banishment  from  the  stage!  The  "sacrifice  d'une  jeune 
princesse  en  Aulide"  has  nothing  to  attach  the  spectator 
Beaumarchais  is  writing  for.  Polemical  overtones  aside,  the  shift  in 
dramatic  representation  is  called  for  on  the  basis  of  spectator 
identification:  what  was  successful  in  the  tragedies  represented  for 
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the  court  of  Louis  XIV  does  not  translate  to  the  bourgeois 
theatergoer,  not  to  mention  the  parterre,  of  the  1760s.^ 

Hans  Robert  Jauss  has  defined,  in  terms  borrowed  from  this 
debate  over  how  best  to  achieve  the  purpose  of  the  theater,  what 
is  at  stake  in  the  spectator's  identification  with  a  representation: 
"The  observer,  freed  by  the  'pleasure  in  the  tragic  object,'  can 
adopt  through  identification  what  is  exemplary  in  the  action  [this 
exemplarity  is  both  d'Aubignac  and  Diderot's  hope  for  theater]. 
But  [and  this  is  Corneille's  reproach  to  bad  theater  as  well  as 
Rousseau's  reproach  to  all  theater]  the  spectator  can  also  cushion 
and  aesthetically  neutralize  the  experience  of  identification  if  he 
does  not  go  beyond  a  naive  amazement  at  the  deeds  of  a  'hero'" 
{Aesthetic  Experience  96).  What  is  surprising  to  me  about  this 
formulation  is  how  explicitly  a  reader-response  theory  from  the 
twentieth-century  is  modeled  on  a  debate  over  imaginative  iden- 
tification between  seventeenth-  and  eighteenth-century 
dramaturgists.  Comeille  and  Diderot  seem  to  have  laid  the  ground- 
work for  a  greater  valorization  of  the  spectator — they  develop 
their  poetics  with  a  hermeneutics  in  mind. 

I  want  to  close,  however,  with  a  question:  does  Diderot's 
sympathetic  identification  attempt  to  bypass  intellectual  response; 
does  his  stress  on  dramatic  illusion  to  "mettre  le  peuple  a  la  gene" 
through  immediate,  non-reflective  response  not  ultimately  fail, 
unlike  a  poetics,  precisely  because  of  its  hermeneutic  project?  By 
foregrounding  the  spectator  of  a  certain  period  (eighteenth-cen- 
tury France),  he  seems  to  foreclose  on  the  possibility  of  his  "bour- 
geois drama"  to  affect,  say,  a  twentieth-century  spectator.  His  anti- 
narrative  prose  works,  like  Jacques  le  Fataliste,  located  at  almost  the 
opposite  ends  of  identification,  seem  much  more  capable  of  at- 
tracting an  audience  today  than  does  his  theater. 

Benjamin  Kolstad  is  a  doctoral  candidate  in  Comparative  Literature  at 
UCLA. 

Notes 

'  See  Phillips  for  a  detailed  account  of  the  arguments  put  forward  by 
the  Church  against  the  practice  of  the  secular  theater. 

^  Interestingly  enough,  as  Hans  Robert  Jauss  reminds  us,  aedificatio 
originally  entailed  the  preparation  for  the  imitation  of  Christ  which  was 
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to  be  achieved  by  a  depersonalization  whereby  the  individual  as  part  of 
the  community  becomes  an  'edifice  of  belief  through  a  movement  of  his 
soul"  {Aesthetic  Experience  99).  Small  v^onder,  then,  that  the  Church  was 
hostile  to  a  secular  theater! 

^  For  a  more  detailed  discussion  of  Corneille's  transformation  of  the 
concept  of  admiration  itself,  see  Kintzler  122-126. 

*  For  more  on  d'Aubignac's  version  of  vraisembJance,  see  Phillips, 
21  ff.  For  vraisemblance  in  general,  see  Bray. 

'  Mercier's  commitment  to  a  socially  conscious  theater  is  even  more 
trenchant  than  Beaumarchais's,  and  certainly  better  support  for  an  argu- 
ment that  the  genre  serieux  demonstrates  a  bourgeois  consciousness.  The 
very  first  page  of  his  treatise,  Du  Thedtre  begins: 

Le  Spectacle  est  un  mensonge;  il  s'agit  de  le  rapprocher  de 
la  plus  grande  verite;  le  Spectacle  est  un  tableau;  il  s'agit  de 
rendre  ce  tableau  utile,  c'est  k  dire  de  le  mettre  a  la  portee  du 
plus  grand  nombre,  afin  que  I'image  qu'il  presentera  serve 
^  lier  entre'eux  les  hommes  par  le  sentiment  victorieux  de  la 
compassion  &  de  la  pitie.  Ce  n'est  done  pas  assez  que  I'ame 
soit  occupe,  soit  meme  emue;  il  faut  qu'elle  soit  entrainee  au 
bien,  il  faut  que  le  but  moral,  sans  etre  cache  ni  trop  offert, 
vienne  saisir  le  coeur  &  s'y  ^tablissent  avec  empire.  (1) 
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